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T/js spelling and pronunciation 
of Yugoslav names 


Whether it is written in Cyrillic or in Latin letters 
the Serbo-Croatian language uses some half a dozen 
letters which English has not got and is purely 
phonetic. This makes the rendering of Yugoslav 
names into English very difScult. 

If the Croatian Latin spelling is given I find to my 
surprise that even the name of the country — ^Jugo- 
slavia — ^is pronounced in English as Djugo-Slavia. 
Therefore I have adopted a more or less phonetic 
spelling throughout this book. Thus Cincar hlarkovic 
(I cannot imagine how the English reader would 
pronounce it) has become TzLntzar Markovitch, 
which looks awkward but ensures the correct 
pronunciation of the name. 

J ” which is pronounced in Serbo-Croat as “ Y ” 
has been replaced by that letter throughout. Only 
the double-rolled “R” which is used as a vowel 
has defied proper rendering. The word for Serb is 
Srb, but the long rolled “ R ” sounds rather like the 
English “ E ” which we have inserted. 
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revolt in the night 



CHAPTER ONE 


REVOLT IN THE NIGHT 


It was the night of March 26th and the streets of 
Belgrade were full of sullen, angry people. • That 
morning the Premier Tzvetkovitch and Foreign 
hlinister Tzintzar Markovitch had returned secretly 
from Vienna where they had signed away the honour 
and liberty of their people. They had not dared to 
return openly to the capital, but had slipped from 
the train at a tiny station up the line and driven in 
heavily guarded cars to see the Prince Regent and 
tell him that his orders had been carried out. 

All day the students had^ been demonstrating.- 
Time and again the gendarmes, moving in twos and 
carrying rifles with fixed bayonets, had broken up 
the student groups. Time and again they had 
reformed, and the sullen cries of Down with the 
Traitors ! ” broke out again. How often in the 
tragic history of this turbulent city, perched on low 
hills where the mighty Rivers Sava and Danube 
meet, have such student demonstrations foreboded 
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THE SOUE or TPCOSEAVIA 


‘"ll Seri,..., pcopfo So l»'l 

prorrrtrd .n rroi ■» *= »»mr diys whi* pre°rf 
Jhe to* of Atoodcr Obrarovitch »nd to wfo 
Diaga, who hid tried to scU their country to Austria 
So had they forced a dictatorial goTcmmcnt m 191s 
to drop the Concordat which would base put them 
under the cultural yoke of Italy For m Serbia the 
voice of the students echoes the voice of the P«oP‘® 
and woe to the ruler, however dicutonal, who 
tefoses for too long to heed their will 

Night fell, but the tension soil remained Uttje 
groups of officers moved quialy through the dark- 
ness to their appointed stations The ume for 
pamf Forty young ait force officers surrounded the 
villa of the Premier Without effort they overame 
the guard and forced an entrance. Their leader, 
Captain Rakotchevitch, woke the Prime Mmister 
He sat up m bed, a halt net over his greying black 
hair, his swarthy face pale under its tan " Follow 
me, please,” the officer ordered ** By what right do 
you order me? I shall certainly not obey,” said 
the Premier shakily ” Come oa, or 1 fire,” said the 
officer, drawing his revolver Almost swooning 
the Premier dressed and went 

By this time Belgrade was almost entirely m 
the hands of the ‘‘patriots” Their plans had 
been caicfuUy laid The post office, telephone and 
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REVOLT IN THE NIGHT 


tdegtaph oflSceSj all government buildings, tie 
police headquarters and other important points were 
occupied by groups of young air force officers. All 
the ministers of the Tzvetkovitch government were 
under arrest. As each group completed its work 
it reported to General Dushan Simovitch at the War 
Office. “ We have done the allotted task.” 

When all reports had been received General 
Simovitch jumped into his staff car and drove swiftly 
out of town to the new palace on the lull at Dedinje, 
where the boy-king Peter slept beneath a huge 
portrait of his murdered father, in the room his 
father used to occupy. Wake the Kong I ” he 
ordered. The Palace servants espostiilated. They 
were a little fidghtened. Not one of them but knew 
by heart the story of how one night in May, 1905, 
another Belgrade Palace Guard had been ordered to 
wake their King. But the General' insisted. 

Young King Peter, his tall, athletic figure swathed 
in a dressing-gown, his eyes heavy with sleep, came 
to the room where the General was waiting. 

“Your Majesty, from now on you are King of 
Yugoslavia, and exercising full sovereign powers,” 
said the General, saluting, and then shaking the 
King vigorously by the hand. With the same calm 
dignity with which as a small boy fresh firom 
school in England he had accepted the high office 
thrust upon him so suddenly by the tragic events of 
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,u f„, goTcmmcnu oi n.lcts »!.o hcried not *= 

1 , of *0 Sttbon ptoplo. So hod *= =»to« 

ptotencd .0 .505 m tho .totmy dof. »-h.ch prmM 
L dtoth of Aldondet Obttnovnch and hts ytlc 
Dtaga, fho had uied to adl Ihttr coontty to Amtm. 

So had they forced a dictatonal goTemment tn 19 
to drop the Concordat whtch would have 
under the cultural yoke of Italy. For in Serbia the 
voice of the student* echoes the voice of the P"?*® 
and woe to the ruler, however dictatonal, who 
refuses for too long to heed their uiU. ^ 

Night feU, hut the teosioo tnU remained uttie 
group* of ofBcer* moved quietly through the dar 
ne*» to their appomted sauons. The time for 
came Forty young air force officer* jorroonded the 
villa of the Premier \Clthout effort they overcame 
the guard and forced an entrance. Thar leader. 
Captain Rakotchevitch, woke the Pnmc Minuter. 
He sat up in bed, a hair net over hi* greying black 
hair, his swarthy face pale tinder its tan '* Follow 
me, please,” the officer ordered. ” By what right do 
you order me? I shall certainly not obey,” said 
the Premier shakily. “ Come on, or I fire,” said the 
officer, drawing his tcvol’ret. Almost swooning 
the Premier dressed and went 

By this tune Belgrade was almost entirely in 
the hands of the "patnots.” Then plans had 
been carefully laid The post office, telephone and 
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REVOLT IN THE NIGHT 


telegraph offices, all government buildings, the 
police headquarters and other important points vrere 
occupied by groups of young air force officers. All 
the ministers of the Tzvetkovitch government were 
under arrest. As each group completed its work 
it reported to General Dushan Simovitch at the War 
Office. " We have done the allotted task.” 

When all reports had been received General 
Simovitch jumped into his staff car and drove swiftly 
out of town to the new palace on the hill at Dedinje, 
where the boy-king Peter slept beneath a huge 
portrait of his murdered father, in the room his 
father used to occupy. “ Wake the King I ” he 
ordered. The Palace servants expostulated. They 
were a little ftightened. Not one of them but knew 
by heart the story of how one night in May, 1903, 
another Belgrade Palace Guard had been ordered to 
wake their King. But the General' insisted. 

Young Kng Peter, his tall, athletic figure swathed 
in a dressing-gown, his eyes heavy with sleep, came 
to the room where the General was waiting. 

“Your Majesty, from now on you are King of 
Yugoslavia, and exercising full sovereign powers,” 
said the General, saluting, and then shaking the 
Kng vigorously by the hand. With the same calm 
dignity with which as a small boy fresh from 
school in England he had accepted the high office 
thrust upon him so suddenly by the tragic events of 
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THE SOUL OF YUGOSLAVIA 


MiiseiUes, -where his father was murdered, seventeen- 
year-old King Peter accepted now responsibihtr 
which would have broltcn the courage of many an 
older man — responsibility foe a uny people threatened 
by the greatest and most brutal military force the 
world has ever seen, responsibility to lead the 
resistance of a people misled by years of umid 
appeasement 

A revolution had been aaompbshed A brave 
people had “ found thctc soul ’* A great and power- 
ful bully. Sure of the quiet acquiescence of a small 
vicum, had suddenly b^ confronted with indignant 
refusal to ac^t his shunless demands \Then the 
full history of this war comes to be written, it may 
well be ^t the events of March i8th, ig 4 t, W 
Belgrade, -will mark a tumiog point m the whole war 
Pnnee Paul, who as Chief Regent, had taken upon 
hinuelf dictatorial powers almost as complete as those 
formerly enjoyed by his cousm. King Alexander, had 
left the night before for his estate m Slovenia He did 
not take at all seriously the students* demonstrations 
and all the many signs of popular discontent with 
the policy of his hluustcis He never did allow 
public opinion to influence his policy and he relied 
aluiys for his informatioa on wbat his people were 
thinking and feding upon his police and palace 
officials 

Having received the rqjott of Tzvetkovitch and 
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REVOLT THE NIGHT 


Tzintnr Maxkovitcii on the signing of the Tripartite 
Pact in Vienna he settled himself comfortably to 
sleep in the royal traiiL At Kutina the inspector on 
the train was called to the telephone by an official 
of the State Railways and informed of the coup d'etat 
carried out by General Simovitch and his air force 
officers. He added that tanks and troops filled the 
streets. The inspector rushed back to the train and 
asked the Prince’s aide-de-camp to tell him what 
had happened. 

With some persuasion the aide-de-camp agreed to 
awaken the Prince, who refused, however, to take the 
news seriously and was angry at being disturbed. 
He was sure the whole thing was a joke, as otherwise 
the Prime Minister would have informed him. Even 
at Zagreb, hours later, the Prince again refused to 
believe the news of what had happened, as he was 
sure that either the young King or the palace officials 
would have let him know. Then, dramatically, a 
telegram arrived from Belgrade ordering that the 
royal train should return immediately. 

Prince Paul tried to assert his authority and ordered 
Dr. Matchek, the Croatian leader, and Dr. Subashitch, 
Governor of Croatia, to meet him at the Bretzitze 
station. But General Nedelkovitch, Commander of 
the forces in Zagreb, arrived first at the station and 
insisted on seeing the Prince. “ As Commander of 
the army in Zagreb, according to information just 
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1 lUTC .0 tdl ,o» to 

the Second has assomcd toyal powers Th S 

1„„ Wca m to .c..Eto.as .t 
to inform you that you must return to Bclg 

° » g« i-o'-s",’’? 

,0 tte tog or Pnnersi Olg^ Im »*, the 
rrtomrd to the trim. Ettly in the evening the royu 

tnun teethed BelgnJe -The Prince event « once » 

the Mimstry of War where he was informed ttut w 
could leave at once for Athens Late that mg t e 
and his family took tram for the Greek capitaL 
On taking up his new duties the young King 
broadcast a message to the oatiom In strong, rm 
tones he said “ Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, at this 
moment so grave in the history of out people, I have 
decided to take the royal power into my own ban 
** The members of the Regency Council appreoated 
the correctness of the reasons for my action and 
immediately tesigoed of tbeic own accord 

“ My loyal Army and Navy have at once placed 
themselves at my disposal and are already carrying 
out my orders 1 appeal to all Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes to rally round the Throne. Under the 
present grave aicumstances, this is the surest way of 
preserving internal order and yrtymal peace. 

“ 1 have Purged Army Corps General Dushan 
Simovitdi with the fbrmatiQn of a new Government 



REVOLT IN THE NIGHT 

With, trust in God and the future of Yugoslavia, I 
appeal to all citizens and all authorities of the country 
to fulfil their duties to King and country.” 

The joy of the people of Belgrade and of the whole 
country knew no bounds when they heard of the 
change of government. When King Peter rode 
slowly through the streets of the city alone in an 
open car — a thing which few Balkan rulers have 
dared to do — ^he was greeted on aU sides as a deliverer 
of the people from the bondage of slavery and the 
infamy of treason. All day long in the chief cities 
of the whole land the people showed by song and 
dance how happy they were to have escaped the trap 
which a cunning enemy had laid for them and into 
which a Quisling Government had so nearly led 
them. The rejoicings were broadcast in a glorious 
sort of “ In Town To-night.” We listened in London 
to the glad music of the “ kolos ” — ^the Yugoslav 
national dances — to the scraping of many dancing 
feetj the cries of the dancers, the happy laughter of 
young and old, the catching stanzas of epic songs. 
We did not guess that within a few days this virile, 
young capital would be a shambles, many of the gay 
dancers, women, children and old men, lying dead 
upon its deserted streets, victims of the most ruthless 
brutality which even the war-wracked Balkans have 
ever known. 

The new Government was jusdy popular. Except 
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T HE soul. Of TaCOSl.AVlA_ ^ 

fo. Ac alsoktely pio-Aais p<.«ps. 
popokt anyway, it icptescnted evciy sacu 
pnblic opinion, crery comet of the coontiy. 

General Simovitch chose lalhci to cieatc a 

goTetnment of political leaders than to 
miUtaiy dicutoiship. Among his ministeis at Y 
though highly popubr h.d W f 
for over a decade because they had dared to 
dictatorsWp — even the comparatively ^ 

volcnt dictatonhip of the popular King . 

himself. As a result of over fourteen years pouacai 
repottiag ia the Balkans 1 knew almost every one oi 
th>m personally. Some had been my dose persona 
friends. . 

General Simovitch, whom I had last met on 
Zemun aerodrome when he thanked me for * 

called my “ fearless recording ” of the events w 
accompaiued Stoyadlnovitch’s attempts to force an 
unwanted Concotdat on an angry people, is typi 
of the upright, courageous men of which his cabmet 
was formed. He fought throughout all the Balkan 
Wars, tight through the World Wat, and finally 
became Ouef of Air Staff in 1918. It was he who 
built up the Yugoslav me force as far as the limited 
means of his country and the blank refusal of credits 
by Btiudn and Fraatt for armaments would allow. 
He tried hard to secure a powerful striking forcc'of 
British fighters, but an ill-advised British govern- 
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ment refused all offers of payment in Yugoslav 
produce and, as payment in cash was impossible, 
turned down orders which would have expanded our 
factories and decreased our unemployment. Even so 
he remained strongly pro-British and French. A 
cultured, determined man, a fine soldier and beloved 
by his men, Simovitch retained an independent 
judgment on national and international political events 
which made him the natural leader of a movement to 
emancipate his land from foreign domination. 

It was a stroke of genius to get Dr. Matchek, the 
staunch democrat leader of the mass of the Croatian 
peasants, who put off the black coat of the lawyer and 
donned the home-spun garments of the peasant when 
he succeeded Stjepan Raditch in that office, to become 
one of his vice-premiers. Knowing the dauntless 
democracy of Matchek, who once told me that if no 
agreement were possible with the Serbs he hoped they 
would go with the Axis powers in case of war so that 
the Croats could then fight on the side of the French 
and British, I did not believe the German-spread 
stories that it was he who had wanted the signing of 
the Tripartite Pact. His acceptance of office under 
Simovitch as soon as guarantees of the continuance 
of Croatian autonomy had been given, and his call to 
every Croatian man to obey the summons to the 
colours, proved his loyalty. 

The choice of Professor Yovanovitch, the leading 
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THE SOUL OF 


^thont, oa Yugosk, vl^oviXt 

Undfo.lus apnght 

one the eve of his dicUtorship to give his p 
on certain consututional aspects of the 
steadfastly insisted that the rhanges ptopos 
unconstitutionaL Despite his constant oppositio 
retained the King's profound tcspect and w« alwa) 
consulted on important Ic^ matters even thoug 
advice vras not taken- He was one of the first o 
Setbiaa mtellcccuals ” to understand the impottan 
and urgency of a teal agteemeot with the Croats ao 
to make every eSort to bong it abouL 

It was wise, too, to bong back Dr Minchitch W 
the Foteign Office Yeats have in no wise dinun 
Ninchitch s powers, and he still stands m the eyes o 
his people as the nun, who, having tned for years to 
come to an honest agreement with Italy, sent in bis 
tKignatioQ to the Kmg when the signing of the 
Titatu Pact m 1926 showed that Italy had been 
working all the amc behind his back to obtain 
domination over Albania. What was not known at 
the time is that the policy of agreement with Italy, 
despite all reports from Yugoslav representatives m 
Albama, which showed that the Italians were double 
crossing, was dictated by King Alexander himself 
and was not ^vouted by Nmdutch Ninchitch was 
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another of King Alexander’s loyal friends, who, 
although he opposed the King’s dictatorial policy, 
was constantly called in to advise the King on im- 
portant points. It was to Ninchitch that the King, 
on the eve of his departure for iVIarseilles, admitted 
the failure of his dictatorship and appealed for help, 
on his return, in bringing his country back to a 
broad democratic basis. Alas, he never returned ! 

Other hlinisters in the Cabinet represented every 
group in Yugoslav national life which was not 
hopelessly compromised to the Axis powers. The 
Slovene People’s Party was represented by Dr. Krek, 
another leader famous for his courage in opposition ; 
there were representatives of the Montenegrins, the 
Bosnians, the Serbian Peasant Party, the Croatian 
Peasant Party, and some of the smaller groups. 
Even Bogoijub (Borshko) Yevtitch, former dictator- 
premier, who had been accused of trying to form a 
national-fascist party to keep himself in power, was 
brought in. He is an honest and courageous man 
and was always intensely pro-French and anti- 
Italian. 

It was Borshko Yevtitch, who, when the attack was 
made on King Alexander at Marseilles, can be seen 
on all the photographs running towards the King’s 
carriage to try and save him while the crowd is 
scattering in all directions to avoid the assassin’s 
bullets. It was Borshko who, as director of a 
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Belgrade newspaper, threw °^ho kept 

Italian Military Attachi, Colo^ N „ 

thieatenmg his editor for pubUs^Qg ^ 

^des He then threw his cloak and hat afwr^ 

and turned towards the burly adjutant v 
accompanied the Attache But ^ ^ Ycvtitch 

hurnedly of his own accord Late^ Xltnistcr, 
became in turn Minister in Albania, , 

and Prermer, it was deemed wise to put b 
this episode on Bora, his brother, but c o 
witness present, the editor in quesuon, assure 
that It was teally Borshko - ^ 

Another strong man who gave the Cabinet 
support was Milan Gavnlovitd), Serbian 
Party leader, who had been sent as Minister to Moscow 
when Pnnee Paul was forced, by the Russo-Ge 
Pact, to recognise Soviet Russix Gavnlovit I 
wonder if he remembered in the snows of Moscow 


the glonous hot days we spent together bathing to 
the Sava, year after year, when he was m opposition ) 
had been workmg m Moscow for closer relations 
He had succeeded m gettmg the Russians to offer a 
pa« of friendship and non aggression, but Ptincc 
Paul, who hated the * Bolshevics,” and Tzintzat 
Markovitch, who loved the Germans among whom 
he had been educated gnt< v^hose tongue he spoke 
better than his own, refused to hsten Indeed 
Gavtilovitdi was about to return to Belgrade to make 
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last minute intercession for an agreement when the 
“ Patriots’ ” revolution took place. He stayed on 
and the pact was actually signed just at the very 
moment when the Nazis made their foul attack, 
unwarranted and unheralded, on the open town of 
Belgrade. 

This, then, was the group of men, determined and 
loyal, who rallied to the young King at this most 
fateful hour. The King himself was magnificent. 
There is a portrait of the boy which shows him in 
royal robes, a drawn sword across liis body in an 
attitude of defence, his head held high, chin out, in 
defiance. There is something knightlike about the 
picture, painted by one of Belgrade’s most famous 
portraitists. There is something very knightlike 
about the young King, trained like the knights of old 
in a hard school of chivalry and arms. 

In his veins mingles the blood of three famous 
dynasties. From his father Alexander the Unifier 
comes the blood of the Karageorgevitch family — 
which fought for centuries for the liberation of their 
country from foreign rule — blended with that of the 
Montenegrin family, which had produced such off- 
spring as the Prince Bishop Petrovitch-Njegosh, 
philosopher - poet, whose “ Mountain Wreath ” 
(Gorski Vijenatz) enshrines much of the epic history 
of his liberty loving mountain land. His mother 
comes from the stock of our own Royal Family. In 
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Kmg P«cr U of So* ot Mootcocgrifl ^ 

tall, broad shouldered, with stioog ^ 

marked features. In character he combines 
strength of will of his father with something ot tne 
philosophic natuie of his graodfalhcr. King cter > 
the Liberator, who spent hts exile in Geneva, w e 
the Obrenovitch dynasty were trying to sell Serbia to 
the Austrians, m translating into Serbian John 


Mill’s “ Liberty.” , 

Peter’s babyhood was dchghtfuL His boyh 
and young manhood have been tragic. M a ^7 
child, playmg under the watdiful eye of his mother* 
Queen bfane, among the mountains and forests o 
Slovenia, on the shores of the Adnatic, in the gard^ 
and woods of Dedm{e and Topchidet near Belgw** 
together with his younget brothers, Piince Tomislav 
and Fnnce Andnje, he was a sturdy, happy httle 
fellow, full of life and fiin. After the gravest of con- 
sultations u was decided when he was just eleven 
years of age to send him to school in England • 
largely to give lum the chance to enjoy a few years 
longer the boyish hbettics which ate denied to a 
monarch-to-be in his own land. 

King Alexander was very touched at their parting- 
He broke off some very important political talks and 
wcnt^sccrctly to the Sloreoe fiontiet to say “ Good- 
ie.” Talung his son by the hanii at the frontier 
Alexander, ^ho seemed to have some premonition of 
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wliat might happen to him, said, “ Son, now we must 
part. I have work to do here. You must go to 
school. Be industrious, good and wise. Remember 
that great tasks await you in the future.” Then he 
turned away to hide the strong emotion which he 
could not overcome. As he recrossed that frontier, 
not twenty days later. King in his dead Father’s 
stead, the young boy remembered with tears in his 
eyes his fether’s words and determined to face the 
great tasks with courage and resolution. 

For the last six and a half years Peter has been 
systematically trained for the tasks before him. His 
physical education has been almost exclusively in the 
hands of army officers of one of the toughest fighting 
forces of Etirope. He has spent some hours each day 
in physical training and sport. At first he was 
trained alone with eight professors and an English 
tutor. His days were filled from 6.30 a.m. until 
9 p.m. when he went tired to bed. Later it was found 
that this intensive training alone was increasing his 
natural shyness. A number of boys were chosen 
from all over Yugoslavia, and from all classes of the 
people. There were peasants, cobblers’ sons, sons 
of professional men and of merchants. They were 
chosen because they were of good character, in- 
telligent and athletic. 

One of the most important influences on the yoxmg 
King was that of his English tutor, Mr. Cecil Parrott. 
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Mr P„»tt tooV ompa.g 

Slovc!02,dimbing among ocnlhchig 

dangcmus peaks n ho ^ * 

scontmf. Ho.larayssmdofhm.thatho’kas 

® I shall always 

returned from hrs school m Eng , occupy 

spen. the happest days of Ms short Ufe. to 
the throne of Yugoslavia. Ho linked so p ^ 
ally young as he marched down the long s 
Belgrade and yet so dignified as he took ^ ^ 

accepted the Geoewl s teport g»vc ^ , 

greeting to the guard May God help you» “ 
m a shnll ueble voice suangcly m contrast to 
thuadeted God help you I * ifl ttp^y ^ . 

the bread and salt, the uadiuonal •orelcome o cr 
by the hlayot of Belgrade, shook bands so 
snth each of a long row of generals , within a 
days of being informed m the dark rooms o ® 
Yugoslav Legation in London of the tragic fate o 
his Luhex he earned through with a calm, sunp^ 
dignity all the ceremony connected with a monarda s 


A few days later he was again m the spotbght it 
the hmetal of his &thet He sat, a pathetic but 
brave little figure m Sokol uniform, dangling his 
legs fionx a tall, bla^ draped throne. His face was 
pale and senous as he looked first at the six enormous 
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guardsmen come to take away his father’s coffin, 
then at his mother, in deepest 'mourning, her face 
furrowed with tears, who stood just behind him. 
Then he jumped down and with the utmost dignity 
slowly followed the cofiin, accompanied by one of 
the most brilliant and distinguished companies of 
Kings, Princes, Presidents and diplomats his land 
had ever seen assembled. 

Determination, application, devotion to duty and 
consideration for others are the characteristics most 
noticeable in the young King. By sheer will power 
he has overcome a shyness which made his duties 
doubly hard. By working day and night he has 
climbed to the top of his class and kept there. By 
enthusiasm he has become excellent at all handicrafts. 
He is keen on machines of all kinds and on science 
in all its branches. Of late years high army officers 
have instructed him, too, in the arts and science of 
war. He is a good shot, a first-class gymnast, as 
becomes the President of the Sokols, one of the 
finest gymnastic organisations in the world ; he 
fences, swims, rows a boat, drives a car and is keenly 
interested in aviation. 

He has been kept out of the limelight. Prince 
Paul believed that it would be bad for one so yoxmg 
to enjoy too much publicity. But behind the scenes 
he has been kept very closely in touch with events 
in his country. The Orthodox priests who had 
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charge of his rehgious cduciUoa kept hun informed 
of the feeling of the Serbian peasant people, who ate 
the backbone of old Serbia, and the army officers 
who gave tuna military mstcuction told him what 
■was happening in other parts of the country and out* 
side He had steeped himself deeply in the folk lore 
and folk history of his country He had learned by 
heart and read orer hundreds of times in his own 
spate lime the magoidceot folk epics, written and 
sung by the blmd bards igusler), in which the heroic 
history of his people and his forebears is recorded 
Peter knew, too, the part played m the creation 
of his country by France and Britain. He was drawn 
to Britain by too many bonds to be misled by 
appeasers His few {oyous days at the school where 
bs younger brothers are still, his knowledge and 
love of the English language and literature, his many 
Bssocutions With men sad women who had worked 
side by side with the Bnush on the Salomka front 
and afterwards, defeating disease and famine in war* 
wrecked Serbia, all brought him on out side Even 
more deeply was he influenced by the pnests and 
soldiers around him who pointed out how every 
land which had submitted without a fight had been 
deceived by Hitler, robbed of its possessions, forced 
to work and even against its former friends 
^d ^es All but the wilfully bhnd knew that 
Hidefs dominauoa over Yugoslavia would mean 
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the break-up of this newly united land into its 
component parts. Hungary would take Baranje, 
Srem, possibly the Banat and a corridor to the 
Adriatic at Fiume. Germany would claim Slovenia 
and a road through to Trieste and Croatia down to 
the Sava. Bulgaria would claim South Serbia, Italy 
would take Dalmatia and a puppet Albania would 
be given large areas of South Yugoslavia. This 
would be the reward if Yugoslavia betrayed her 
ally Greece and her former aUy Britain. 

No one in Yugoslavia was in doubt of the 
alternatives before them. They wanted only peace, 
but it was denied them. They could choose between 
shameful betrayal of their aUies, followed by 
dismemberment at their enemies’ convenience, or 
face the violent, angry attacks of a savage, ruthless 
buUy robbed of his prey. What looked like a peaceful 
way out had been prepared slowly and cleverly by 
the Quislings, Stojadinovitch, Tzvetkovitch and 
Tziotzar-Markovitch. Yet the people, knowing full 
well the fate which would be theirs if they chose not 
to give way, conscious of the fate of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Belgium and France, remembering still the 
horrors of a three-year occupation in the last war 
and the evils of eight consecutive years of mobilisation 
from 19 1 z to 19ZO, rallied like one man behind their 
King and his Cabinet and chose not to give in. It 
was the only decision to be expected from a people 
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who for over five centimes spent the whole of their 
naaooal energies m fighting for liberty from foreign 
oppression They echoed to x nun the broadcast 
of the Serbian Pauurch, “ If we have to die, let us 
die la faith and freedom as our ancestors did This 
morning the nation his been cleansed of dust and 
flaws God be praised for having preserved the 
nauQQ from deviating from its smalteiable path ” 
Yugolavia which has for centuries been the 
battlefield of Europe, bulwark against aggression, 
has become once again a martyr fot the cause of 
liberty Those of us who know the South Slav 
peoples best are certain that havy though the pnee 
may be they will not in Churchill's words '* regret 
this staunch courage which has brought upon you 
this hinous onslaught” 

Let me end this chapter with a further quotation 
from the Premier’s message sent on Easter Sunday 
to the South Slav people Your courage wiU 
shine out m the pages of histoty and will, too, reap 
a more tmaiediatc reward Whatever you may lose 
in the present you have saved the future ” 

When that future comes let us not forget the 
sacrifice this heroic people have made and the bitter- 
ness of the price they have paid. May we try to 
make the reward adequate. 
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CHAPTER II 


YUGOSLAVIA — 

LAND OF THE SOUTH SLAVS 


Not enough is known in this country of Yugoslavia, 
its people and its land. Considering that Yugo- 
slavia came into being when it did, in 1918, largely 
as a result of the Allied victory in the last great war, 
and that Serbs, together with Croat and Slovene 
volunteers, played a not inconsiderable part in 
achieving that victory, it is amazing how little interest 
was shown after the war in the well-being of these 
loyal friends. 

, How deep that ignorance went can be seen from 
the fact that it was possible for a friend returning 
from Yugoslavia in 19Z6 to be asked in all serious- 
ness by a high official of the British Foreign Office, 
‘‘ And how are things in Yugoslovakia ? ” Even 
more dangerous, perhaps, was the superficial know- 
edge which led a famous woman explorer who had 
been three whole days in Yugoslavia to give me the 
following lecture. “This country can never last. 
It is impossible. How can they when they have 
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Serbs, aoits, Slovenes, Huflgarjans, Gennans, 
Bosnians, Herucgovuuans, Dalmatiaiis, ivlontene- 
gnns, Albanians, Macedonians, Bulgars, Rumanians 
and KutchiTlaks all la one land? So many races, 
so many tongues I It is impossible ” 

When 1 sentured to suggest that after all the 
Montenegrins ate the purest type of Serb, she replied 
indignantly, “ You’ll ^ tdhog me that the Albanians 
on Kosovo ate Serbs nen.** 

Supetfiaaily it is true there are an enormous 
number of diderences, bistoocal and raaal, among 
the people of Yugoslavia. I uiU try by a brief 
histoncai survey to explain how these arose But 
let us get this straight right from the beguuuog 
The vast ma)oticy of the people of Yugoslavia, at 
least 11,000,000 out of i),ooo,ooo, are Serbs, Gr>ats 
and Slovenes uho are one by race and language 
The differences in dialect between the various parts 
of the country, w«h the possible excepuon of 
Slovenia, are certainly no greater than those between 
the spoken dialects of Kent, Yotkshirc, Lancashire 
and Durham, while eveii Slovene is not more difficult 
for a Serb from Belgrade to understand than are 
some of the Scots and Welsh dulects of Boghsh to 
the Southerner 

It may seem strange even so to people used to 
hving in a homogenioos country like out own that 
between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 people of non 
}6 
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Yugoslav race should have been included in the 
frontiers of this newly-formed state. Yet it is often 
not realised that over 2,000,000 people of Serb, 
Croat and Slovene blood remain outside those 
frontiers — there are purely Serbian villages within a 
few miles of Budapest, for example — ^not to mention 
the fact that the Bulgarians are also a South Slav 
race who have at least three times in their history 
tried to enter into partnership with their western 
brothers. These complications are explained by the 
geographical formation and the political history of 
the Balkan Peninsular. 

If you look at a relief map of the Balkan Peninsular 
you will see that although it is a mountainous district, 
none of these moimtains are so placed as to cut the 
Peninsular off from the outside world — as the Iberian 
Peninsular is cut off by the Pyrenees for example. 
This led to the Peninsular being swept by wave after 
wave of invaders, each of which left some traces of 
its passage on the land and in the blood of its people 
The ancient Romans swept right across the land 
from west to east; the ancient Greeks penetrated 
for trade and culture along the river valleys from 
south to north right to the Danube and beyond. 
Later Turks swept up from the south-east, Hungarians 
and Austrians made conquests from the north. At 
one time there was a great Serbian Empire stretching 
from Dalmatia almost to the Black Sea. At another 
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omj a Bulgamn Empire fj 

some of the most histone centiel of 

As a result of aU these am “““ “°'^““„t,sh 
ss hatdly a to™ o. proumee re j 

could not be ehumed on hutoneal. ^rerf oz 
giounds, more or less subsuoml, y ^ ^ ^ 

„en tout of the sutreundreg sates. W' “ 
atcate at p.esent on what slight 
States, when in expansionist mood, wiU y 
to neighhourmg terntoncs Even apart ft 
most modem claims made on the 
» Lehensraum ” or “ economic sphere of 
the shifting fortunes of almost continuous 
dunag the last 1,000 years or more luve 
neighbounag suces of the comparaUTcly 
nationalistic type many mote or less spurious claims 
to pomoas of Yugoslavia’s territories. But a close 
yrammatinn of the historical and racial factors 
involved fully justifies, with a few small an 
insignificant exceptions, the frontiers drawn m 19* 
and the years immediately following 

Yugoslavia was built up of the following histon 
units — Serbia, the nucleus around which a free Sou 
Slav land naturally grew, Croatia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, 
Montenegro, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Macedonia, 
and the Vojvodina 

The Slav peoples moved into the Balkan lands m a 
senes of slow and uneven waves. There was no 
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sudden conquest but a gradual move forward by 
infiltration and piecemeal conquest. By the middle 
of the sixth century they had crossed the Danube, and 
two centuries later they seem to have penetrated 
into most parts of the Balkan Peninsular. They 
seem to have had no powerful national organisation, 
but to have been organised in smallish tribes in 
each of which the family was the unit, often with a 
strong and separate entity. Even to this day traces 
of tribal organisation and the strongly accentuated 
individuality of the family groups are to be remarked 
in many parts of the country. 

There are still quite a number of “ Zadruga ” — 
co-operative family estates — stiU to be fouhd in 
Bosnia and in Macedonia. One of these has over 
one hundred and fifty members. The oldest male 
— great, great-grandfather of the youngest members 
of the establishment—is in supreme command. Each 
morning he apportions the work between the men 
and women of the family. No member of the family 
may marry without his consent. When a boy marries 
he brings his wife back into the community, where 
she has to submit to the stem discipline of the older 
women. A girl who marries usually goes to her 
husband, who most usually in these parts of the 
country has to pay a considerable price for her as a 
worker in his fields and potential producer of mote 
workers. Some of the "zadruga” are very up-to- 
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date, have that own motor transport, farming 
machinery, marketing arrangements and sometimes 
send their clever children to the universities to Icam 
saenufic farming, forestty, etc This was at one 
time the normal orgamsation of Serbian society in 
man y districts, and has left its traces on the general 
organisation of soacty and the importance of the 
family m the soaal life even of the towns 
Pot a time m the Middle Ages very powerful 
Serbian states arose In the thirteenth century the 
kingdoms of Rashka and Zcia arose— based one on 
the town of Pctch, stdl an important religious centre, 
and the othet on the Momenegna mountain group, 
but including at tunes the fertile land around lake 
Skadar (Skutan) and parts of the Dalmatian coast as 
far as but not including Oubiovmk. 

On these foucdacioos was created the great Serbian 
Empire of the faurteeotb century, which reached the 
haght of Its glory under the Emperor Dushan It 
is no use pretending that this empire was m any sense 
a national ensure m the laaal meaniAg of the word 
It was rather bke the Roman Empire, a conglomcraoon 
of states with httle national ftelmg, but which as a 
result of conquest did come to have a common 
language, culture and religion It is a most important 
fact in Yugoslav history itm- this Serbian Empire 
became attached m ot about the year iiaa. to the 
Orthodox— or Eastern Oidiohc faith This was the 
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work of St. Sava, prince of the house of Nemanja, 
who left his father’s court to become a monk. He it 
was who secured from the Patriarch at Nicaea the 
establishment of an autonomous Serbian Orthodox 
Qiurch of which he became the first archbishop. 
St. Sava is revered throughout the whole Balkans 
as one of the founders of South Slav culture and 
education. 

While many of the legends which have grown up 
around the great Serbian Empire of this period and 
its long succession of kings and princes, have a uniting 
effect upon the South Slav peoples — Kraljevitch 
Marko, for instance, is the legendary hero of all the 
South Slav peoples from Slovenia to the Black Sea — 
the fact that one large section of the race was to 
become Orthodox while a great part of the remainder 
was Roman Catholic, undoubtedly had a great 
dividing influence which has even yet not completely 
lost its effect. 

It is probable that at the time of the Emperor 
Dushan, the Medieval Serbian Empire reached its 
greatest not only from a territorial but also from a 
cultural point of view. Its frontiers ran from the 
River Sava to Janina and it included most of the 
- western mountains which later became Albania, as 
well as most of that land of mixed races and 
nationalities, Macedonia. At this time Skoplje 
became the centre of the Empire and as a result 
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taiscd by Dushaa and his immcdiat p 
^hutches which became ^dcr 

mcnt during the d*tk nga whoi ^ “ 
fcrnrgn nnd non Chnsu»n doimruuon At ^ 
the Lbun Empitc wu growing so gP^? ^ 
seemed ceruinthstDnshsn would ukcConsmmop^ 
and set himself up as *e Erstetn Ronun Empeiot 
a tide which he sometimes used. 

To ludge &om the matvcUous frescoes o 
aaaent Byzanuan monasteries built in ’ 

die strutd^td of hvmg wed the cultutel level of *0 
people of this empire most have been compaiativu? 
vtri high. A doctor fnend of mine made a catetm 
study of these fiescoes m order to leam something 
of die standard of health and hygiene at that um^ 

It IS obvious that the paiotcts used local models, 
dressed in the costume of the penod and so 
illustrating closely the standard of hvmg o o 
people , 

For instance, one of the frescoes m the Visoko 
Dcchani Monastery, perhaps the most beautiful o 
all the Serbian monasteries, shows the Virgm hla^ 
bathmg the Infant Qmst. The baby is bcautif y 
developed and is held by the Mother in most approved 
modem feishion, bead supported on the Mother s 
upper arm The bath is mounted on legs to make 
the process of bathing easy for the Mother. A large. 
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clean towel is spread out on a stool ready to dry the 
baby. Nearby is a cradle of wicker-work and below 
the mattress inside it are a row of holes to give 
ventilation in a most modem manner. The whole 
scene showed a very high level of cleanliness and a 
knowledge of hygiene ' most exceptional for that 
period and certainly not exceeded if equalled in the 
most progressive western states of that day. 

It was at Visoko Dechani that a Scotswoman of 
our party, a delightful person who loved the Serbs 
greatly and devoted some of the best years of her 
life to teaching many of them English, burst into 
indignation when she saw how the plaster round the 
eyes, mouths and noses of many of the finest of the 
glorious medieval frescoes had been gouged out, 
leaving gaping holes. “ Who did this ? ” she asked 
the Archimandrite, a great bearded giant of a man who 
had with his own carbine shot seven bandits who had 
attacked the monastery the winter before. “ Was it 
the Bulgars?” “No,” he replied. “Was it the 
Albanians ? ” “ No,” came the answer again. “ Then 
it must have been the Turks,’* she said, “ what 
sacrilege 1 ” But the Archimandrite again shook his 
head. “ No, it was our own peasants,” he explained. 
“ This fcesco was the portrait of a famous Serbian 
king who was taken prisoner by the Turks and 
carried off to Constantinople. To prevent him from 
escaping his eyes were put out. He prayed God for 
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help and miraculously his sight was restored and he 
returned to his bomeUad Later whenever one of 
our pious peasants bad any trouble with his eyes he 
would take a little of the paint fro® the eyes of this 
fresco and make a paste with which to anoint his eyes 
in the belief that he would miraculously be made 
well So first the paint was worn away and then 
the plaster behind, and when that was all gone the 
eyes and by analogy the mouths and noses of ncaiby 
figures were all removed ’* Even the hlosJcm 
Albanians of the distnct, who revered ilic Monastery 
greatly and guatded it against all danger during the 
war of occupation, took to using this plaster as a 
charm and finally aoned police guards had to be 
mounted to ptevent the totd rum of the &escoes 
Under Dushaa many schools were also founded 
throughout the country , trade, home and foreign, 
fiouQshed , fine roads were built for strategic and 
conunetcial purposes, and a code of law, " Dushan's 
Code,” whidi shows a very high degree of legal 
knowledge and a rate sense of justice, was published 
Had Dushan bred longer, or had he been succeeded 
by a line of strong and powerful monarchs, the 
Serbian Empue might have rivalled those of anoent 
Rome and Greece for its coDtnbuUons to culture and 
civilisation Alas this was not to be. On the death 
oE Dushaa weaklmgs took his place, civil war broke 
out, and the forces of Qmstendom being divided 
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and occupied elsewhere, the Serbian Empire fell 
gradually to pieces under the blows of the fanatical 
Moslem troops of the Ottoman Sultans. 

Anyone who has ever visited Yugoslavia must 
have heard of the Battle of Kosovo and the many 
legends concerning it. It is generally considered in 
the folk-lore of the Balkans that the defeat of King 
Lazar on Kosovo Plain (Blackbirds’ Plain) on June 
15 th, 1389, marks the end of the Serbian Medieval 
Empire and the begirming of five centuries of foreign 
rule. Actually the process of the Turkish occupation 
of the Balkans was a slow one and it was well over a 
century after Kosovo before the last outposts of the 
former Serbian Empire were taken. In the minds 
of the Serbian masses and in their magnificent epic 
songs, which were sung by blind bards who accom- 
panied themselves on curious one-string instruments 
which gave a vibrant, stirring background to their 
rather monotonous chant, Kosovo is the day of the 
great national tragedy. Every Serbian child knows 
the story of how Tsar Lazar chose rather a heavenly 
than an earthly crown, of the treachery of Ivlilosh 
Obilitch, redeemed at last by his courage in entering 
the tent of the Turkish Sultan and killing him, and 
of the heroic struggles of the nine brothers Yugovitchi 
who died on that field. 

It is worth while to make a pilgrimage to Kosovo 
m June. The undulating plain is covered with 
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masses of small limestone pieces which look exactly 
like bones, and which the people of the disina 
fioTily believe to be the bones of the slam m that great 
battle As though to prove the legends the graves of 
the Sultan and two of ^s generals stand in the middle 
of what must hate been the battlefield. The colHns 
can suU be seen through the windows of the tombs 
the floor of which is covered with nch oriental 
carpets But, most wonderful of all, the field is 
covered at this tune by masses of the most glorious 
scarlet peonies I have ever seen, which ve popularly 
believed to have been white befote the battle but 
were dyed ted with the blood of the slam. It is 
said that these great translucent single peonies will 
grow only on Kosovo and that all attempts to trans* 
plant them fad One day I mean to try 
In tjtt, when the vtaoaous Serbian anny drove 
the Turks from this field they had held for over five 
hundred years, there were scenes of mtcnsc tcjoiong. 
As they reached this histone spot King Peter, his 
generals and the whole army fell on their knees, 
kissed the saacd earth, and praised God for thot 
Victory. To-day once again Kosovo has been a 
battlefield. German mechanised cnhimfi* have 
crushed the peony plants already big with bud. And 
at night, doubtless, once agam as m the Seibian 
legend the girls of Kosovo will have stolen out to 
tend the wounded and bewail the dead. 
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From soon after ' the Battle of Kosovo until the 
early days of the nineteenth century the history of 
the Serbs was one long tale of revolts against oppres- 
sion. At first the Turkish rule was not oppressive. 
The peasants were allowed to farm the land which 
had formerly belonged to big land-owners, most of 
whom had fled or been killed in batde. They had 
to pay taxes, but while the Turkish Empire prospered 
these were not too heavy. Nor was religious 
intolerance too . great. But as the Turkish Empire 
weakened, as corruption grew among its oflEcials, 
and as the Christian church became more and more 
a centre for the organising of revolt against the 
Moslem domination the plight of the Serbs became 
worse and worse. The “ raja ” — Serbian peasants 
who refused to become Moslem — ^had no rights and 
were oppressed not only by the Turkish overlords, 
the “ Pashas ” who levied heavy taxes in the name of 
the Empire, but also by the Janisaries, young soldiers 
brought from distant parts of the Turkish Empire, 
who were bound by no laws and would pillage the 
Serbian villages and carry off the most beautiful 
women for their harems without mercy. 

The Serbs were imcomfortable subjects. Led by 
their Orthodox priests they were almost constantly 
in revolt. In the spring, on St. George’s Day, the 
yotmg men would leave their homes and take to the 
forests and mountains, whence they harried the 
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Turkish tax coUcctots and troops. The profession 
of “hajduk” — a Qmsiun bandit who robbed 
Turkish tax collectors and pashas and often ga>e 
much of the proceeds to the poor Serbs— was one of 
the most honourable And as the Turkish Empire 
became weaker and Turkey became the " sick man of 
Hurope ” the size and danng of the “ conuud)i *’ 
bands (irregular troops who fought from the forests 
and mountains m summer) became increasingly great. 

When the situation of the Serhuta pearant was At its 
worst a new hope arose m the person of Kara (Black) 
George, founder of the Karagcorgeritch dynasty. 
Kara George was a man of the people, a simple 
peasant, burning with ladigoation at the treatmenc of 
his fellow Sed)$ and determined to win bberty for 
them and himself la 17(7, already he left Serbia 
and took service with the Austrian army to learn the 
science of arms He crossed frequently into Serbian 
territory, where he joined the " conuUdjis and led 
one of the many bands working m the forests. 
Finally, to obtain money with which to buy arms 
and faahtics for their importation, he became a pig 
dealer — scihog Serbian pigs in Austria and smuggling 
m arms bought with the proceeds of the sale- His 
headquarters were neat Topola which has become 
one of Serbia's national shnnes 

hi 180} Kara George raised the whole of the 
thickly forested Shuxnadija district — which stretched 
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roughly from Belgrade almost to Nish and westward 
to the confines of Bosnia — in open revolt. But the 
Turk though sick was by no means a dying man yet. 
As the Napoleonic wars kept the Christian forces of 
Europe otherwise engaged and Kara George’s small 
force of ill-armed men was met eventually by forces 
infinitely superior in numbers and in armament, in 
1813 he was driven out of the covmtry and a period 
of massacre and ruthless repression followed. 

In 1815, iMilosh Obrenovitch, a Serbian oflScial of 
the Turkish regime, took over the leadership of the 
rebels and again raised the standard of revolt. With 
the aid of foreign pressure he secured a certain degree 
of autonomy for Serbia. But there were still Turkish 
garrisons in Belgrade and other fortresses and until 
1830 a number of Turkish officials. In 1830, owing 
to Russian intervention after they had defeated the 
Turks, Milosh became Prince of Serbia and paid his 
tribute as a lump sum. Thus the land was almost 
freed from Turkish officials and influence though 
still under the suzereignty of Constantinople. 

Like so many of the Serbian nilers who came after 
him Milosh tried to rule as a complete despot. He 
soon came up against the inherently democratic 
feeling of his peasant people and In 1839 was forced 
to abdicate. 

The nest seventy years were filled with the bicker- 
ings of a series of kings, some of the Obrenovitch, 
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some of the Karagcofgcvjtdi dyoasty. Hol-hcadcd 
and impetuous mea, they usually quarrelled after a 
few yean ■with their oisn people and were replaced by 
their owa sous or by a desoendaot of the rival dynasty. 
The details of this succession are of little interest. 

It ts however worth oouog that throughout this 
pcaod there were constant relations between the 
Serbs of free Serbia, which got nd of the last trace of 
Turkish tulc m 1878 (still only sixty odd years ago) 
when Its independence uas recognised by the Treaty 
of Beihn and the Turkish gamsons marched for the 
last time from lU fortresses, and those of the Austro* 
Huoganaa Empite. The free Setbian state had 
many attractions for the Slavs of *' across the Sara.” 
It was a purely peasant state— there were no big 
landlords and no anstoctacy— nothing between the 
King at the apex and the peasants who formed the 
whole nation Despite the efforts of some of its 
rulers it was csseotuUy a democratic state in that its 
people, if the ruler persisted m refusmg to listen to 
their demands, merely removed him jtnd put another 
m his place. Finally, owing pnmanly to the work of 
Kara George’s trusted fheiul, VuL Karad]ttch, Serbia 
had developed a compataQvdy free and good system 
o£ elementary educuion and the foundations had been 
laid for the development of a Yugoslav literature. 

In 1893, Alexander Obienovitch, who had become 
Kang under a Regent when his father hfrlaa abdicated 
JO 
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in 1889 (under pressure of that public opinion ■which 
in Serbia 17111 never tolerate a dictator) suddenly 
arrested the Regent during a great dinner at the 
Palace, and though only seventeen years old declared 
himself of age. There was popular rejoicing when 
the young King took office, for the Regency had 
been bad. But within a few years it was obvious 
that the King was even worse. In 1900 he distressed 
public opinion and the Church by marrying his old 
father’s mistress, Draga, who was already the divorced 
wife of a colonel. Under this woman’s evil influence 
he oppressed his people, increased taxation and re- 
pressed all attempts at the expression of popular 
discontent. To the scandal of all Europe this 
ambitious women pretended to the world that she 
was about to have a child to inherit the throne. 
She had arranged to borrow the child of a peasant 
from her country estate and had succeeded by her 
clever padding in con'vincing her infatuated husband 
that she was pregnant. Unfortunately for her plan 
the Russian Court, which was interested in this event, 
sent two of its best surgeons to be present at the 
birth. The fraud was discovered. 

To protect herself and the Kmg from the growing 
tide of public opinion, Draga played into the hands 
of the Austrians. Finally it came to the ears of a 
group of very sincere, intensely patriotic officers, led 
by Colonel Dimitrijevitch, popularly known as 
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‘Apis” that Alexander was planning to sell the 
coijntry into the power of Austria. To prevent this 
and to put an end to the eiireiyday scandals whidi 
discredited the Serbian Court and country, they 
dcaded to execute the King Merely to dethrone 
ium would have resulted, as they knew from the 
recent and past history of thcic country, in another 
avil war 

On the night of May jrd, 190J, the eeup d tlai took 
place. It is highly probable that the band of officers, 
even though they had justification enough, had no 
intention of killing the ^icco But when the first 
shots were fired she threw herself in front of the 
King and was killed at tlw same moment The 
double murder, which was wrongly presented to an 
ill informed and uncaring world, Caused a great 
sensauon m Europe and caused several countnes. 
Great Bntain most impoitaot among them, to with 
draw their diplomatic representatives and sever 
relations for a number of years 
In all fairness let this be said for the execution 
squad No political assasstnaaon in history has been 
more justified than this one, which not only saved the 
liberty and honour of the country but averted a avil 
war in which thousands would have been killed 
Colonel Dimitnjcvitcb who has been presented as a 
loathsome, bloodthirsty beast and who was shot after 
the Salonika trials on an unproven charge of attempt 
sa 
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ing to kill Prince Alesander Karageorgevitch, has 
been described to me by everyone who knew him as 
a man of the highest culture, keenest patriotism and 
most extraordinary genius for organisation. Also the 
conspirators agreed (and with the exception of one, 
Zhivkovitch, later Premier under King Alexander, 
kept their promise) that no one of them should seek 
any reward for his part in the plot. Alas, to placate 
a misinformed world opinion most of them had to be 
dismissed from public life and several of them lost 
their lives at Salonika in 1917. 

Prince Peter Karageorgevitch, descendant of Kara 
George and husband of the daughter of Prince 
Nicholas of Montenegro, who had been living for 
some years in exile in Geneva and who knew nothing 
whatever about the plot to dethrone the last of the 
Obrenovitch’s, was invited to take the throne. With 
considerable courage Peter accepted the post, to face 
a hostile Austria and a disapproving Europe. 

King Peter decided to meet the hostility of Austria 
by cultivating friendship with Russia and with his 
Balkan neighbours. As a result of his customs 
agreement with Bulgaria and negotiations with 
Greece, together with growing commercial and 
political relations with France, Austria began an 
econornic war against Serbia. She put prohibitive 
tariffs on the main imports from Serbia. But King 
Peter found other outlets for Serbia’s trade. 
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curious welter of Serbs, Bulgars, Greeks, Kutchi- 
vlaks, and Albanians of which the majority were Slav 
by origin, possibly belonging to a separate race akin 
to both Serbs and Bulgars but identical with neither) 
to a regime of the most poignant terror. The League 
sent an ultimatum to Turkey demanding that the 
European provinces of Turkey should be given 
autonomy under the control of Swiss or Belgian 
governors. Turkey, as they had expected, refused 
this demand and declared war on Serbia and Bulgaria. 

Within a few days, greatly to the surprise of a 
Europe which was even in those days slow to notice 
the development of new forces, the Serbs had smashed 
their way through to Skoplje, Tzar Dushan’s capital, 
had avenged Kosovo and recaptured Prishtina, 
Prizren and Bitolj. The Bulgars had thrown back 
the Turks at Chatalja, even the tiny Montenegrin 
State had captured Petch and the Greeks - had taken 
Salonika. By December, despite the thrMt«; of 
Austria that she would not tolerate the occupation by 
the Serbs of any Adriatic port, the Serbs had occupied 
Durazzo. An armistice was arranged, but was 
broken by the Turks early in 1913. The League 
victories were continued. Adrianople fell to the 
Bulgars and Serbs, Janina to the Greeks, and Skadar 
(Scutari) to the Montenegrins. The Turks sued for 
peace. 

The jubilant allies were not, however, to be allowed 
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to cojoy the fnuis of victory undisturbed Austria 
and Italy -were both fnghtcoed it the prospect of a 
powerfid and allied group of B allcan States which 
would lift in the path of the fuIEUment of their great 
desires — Austria to get to Salonika and Italy to sciae 
Albania so that she could close the Adnatic and nuke 
It in very truth an Italian lake." Amttu acted 
with all the cunning of an old diplomat. She pressed 
for the creation of an independant Albania which 
should include Skadar to be given up by the hfoQ 
tenegnos and Durazzo the much desired port 
captured by the Serbs Austria knew quite well that 
if Serbia Viere baulked of the fruits of her great 
victones she would have to demand from Bulgana 
and possibly Greece a read|ustment of frontiers in 
the south This would obviously cause fncuon, war 
and weakness in die Balkans 
When all her gams jn the west were taken by 
the Great Powers fcosn Serbia she did ask for a 
readjustznenr of frontiers m the south, where she 
had been prepared in view of the Adnatic gams on 
which she counted to yield &i more to the Bulgars 
than history or raaal coosidecattoas justtfied But 
the Bulgars were giving nothing up Despite the 
fact that Serbia liad won most of the great victooes 
of the War against the Turks and had given even 
iMtc aid than she had contracted to gi\e to the 
Allied cause Bulgana msisted on her fuU pound of 
J6 
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flesh. When the Serbs refused to agree to this 
unfair attitude the Bulgars, for the first of three 
times in recent history, made a sudden, unannounced 
and unprovoked attack on their neighbour. 

The Bulgar officers at Shtip asked their Serbian 
colleagues to a great victory dinner. They drank 
toast for toast— but while the Serbs were given wine 
the Bulgars drank coloured water. At midnight 
the Serbian officers, mellow with drink, crossed the 
new frontier and rejoined their troops. While the 
drunken Serbian officers slept the Bulgars suddenly 
launched an attack. 

But the Serbian troops can fight even without 
officers. The Bulgars were thrown back, and as 
they were attacked soon afterwards by the Greeks 
in the south and the Rumanians in the north they 
were forced to make a disastrous peace within a few 
weeks. Even the Turks joined in and retook 
Adrianople, Rumania took the Dobrudja. And 
Serbia took Bitolj and Ohrid — towns to which she 
had truly the strongest of racial and historical rights, 
but which she had been prepared to let Bulgaria 
have if she got her outlet on the Adriatic. 

Serbia had grown into a considerable and powerful 
state as compared widi the tiny principality which 
emerged in 1807. She had achieved joint frontiers 
with Greece and Montenegro ; she was astride the 
important Vardar Valley, she had a good strategic 
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froouer agamst Bdgam. But she had earned the 
eternal camity of King Ferdinand of Bulgatu and of 
the AusCcO'Hungztiaa Court The uneasiness of 
Austria 'was all the greater as she found that the 
btdhaot -(ictones of the Seths bad aroused theic 
Serb and Croatian brothers under the Austrian dag 
to a pitch of enthusiasm rarely equalled before 
Serbia had become the Piedmont of Yugoslavta. 
But It was to cost her much blood and sudenng to 
realise the uniry of the tnune people. 
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CHAPTER III 


SOUTH SLAVS FROM 
“OVER THE SAVA” 


Despite all her sufferings throughout the dark years 
of edipse and foreign domination the Serbs of 
Serbia had some undoubted advantages over their 
brother races to the north and west. The Serbs 
were all (any possible exceptions were insignificant) 
Orthodox Qudstians ; they used the same alphabet 
(Cyrillic — the letters being almost like those of the 
Russian alphabet) ; they were all peasants or so near 
to the peasant as to have identical interests, there was 
no middle or aristocratic class ; and having always 
lived in a unitary state they had no idea of more 
complicated forms such as federation, autonomous 
provinces, etc., etc. 

Not so the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes who lived 
outside the territories of Serbia proper. These were 
divided by religion, by having lived in different 
states with widely different systems, by the fact 
that some used the Cyrillic and odiers the Latin 
alphabets, by the fact that they lived under more or 
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less fcudd economic systems with nch Uadowners 
and prosperous offiaals udiosc interests were often 
widely diTCfgcnt from those of the peasants of their 
own race, and by the fact that whereas the Serbs 
had throughout most of that history only one mam 
cnemv to fight against, they were used from time to 
time by vanous outside forces — religious, soaal and 
national — to fight against a uhole senes of different 
eaemics 

If you stand on the nails of the old Roman-cum 
Tutlosb fortress of Belgrade on the very last outcrop 
of the great mountain ranges miog to the south and 
west, you look north over the junction of the Sava 
and the Danube to the low level plains of Stem and 
the Vojvodina Cwgraphically part of the ticb, 
fertile land of the so^allcd Hungarian Plain, these 
lands have belonged at vanous tunes in the last two 
thousand years to many difietcnt empires and have 
been under political domination as difietent as Roman, 
Hunganan, Turkish and Austrian Only foe a bnef 
Utne in thur history pnor to igiS did some parts 
of these teintones belong to a slightly autonomous 
grouping of Slav provinces known as Ctoatia 
Slavonia For by fat the greater part of the last 
thousand years they were under the dommatioa of 
Hungary and submitted to a drastic pobey of 
Magyansauon 

As a result of their chequered history, of the faa 
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that they live on fertile lands in the valleys of great 
rivets, and on the frontiers of the one-time Turkish 
Empire against -which Qiristian Europe had to be 
defended, this district lias a most amazing mixture of 
peoples. Near the south the population is pre- 
dominandy Slav — a mixture of Serbs and Croats — but 
even within a few miles of Belgrade there is a 
purely German village, where you could sdll get good 
German sausage and beer and see peasants in old 
German dress dance waltzes and polkas to the strains 
of old German tunes. These were colonists brought 
to guard the fronder by Mada-Theresa. They came 
from north Germany and have remained racially 
very pure. Farther north the mixture grows. You 
can pass within an hour through villages which are 
in turn purely Serbian, Croadan, Hungarian, Austrian 
(German), and Rumanian and through others where 
the people are a mixture of these four races. Many 
of the peasants of this district speak all four languages 
which is the more extraordinary as they are 
representadve of four entirely different linguisdc 
groups — one Slav, one German, one Larin and 
Hunganan, which is alleged to be unique in Europe 
save for some faint historical relationship to Finnish. 

The Slavs, who form the greatest racially homo- 
geneous part of this mixed population, are Croats, 
Slav tribes which lived most of their history under 
the domination of the western world and accepted 
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the Othohc faith and the Latm alphabet, and Serbs, 
presumably successive vraves of refugees who fled 
before the Turkish adrance or escaped from their 
oppression, and who came to fight under the Austro* 
Huaganaa flags against the common enemy Most 
of the Serbs retained theu Orthodox Christian &th 
and hked to use the Cynlhc alphabet Those who 
lived along the foitner Turkish frontier, which was 
for many years part of the Mihury Province organised 
fot the defence of Austria, enjoyed for long periods 
special panleges, owned communally large lands and 
nch forests, were allowed to be Orthodox and wete 
not subjected to the same incense policy of de 
nationalisation as those briber removed ftom the 
danger area on the frooQers But as the Turks got 
weaker and the danger less even in these distncts 
attempts at Magyansation and Genzuuusation were 
made This led to the normal zeactioa — the growth 
of a strong pan Slav morement to protect the racial 
and linguistic hbetues of the people 
Farther to the west he the temtones of Croatia, a 
much more predominantly Slav distnct, which looks 
back through the magor^iag mist of legend and 
tradition, to a glooous era when It had its own kings 
and for a short tune its own empire. In iioa this 
indepeodcnt Croatian State was united, apparently 
by consent, to the Hungarian crown. There was 
later mudi controveny as to the exact terms on 
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which this union took place. Croatia did, however, 
retain a considerable degree of autonomy, which 
varied from time to time but never completely dis- 
appeared. 

As the medieval period during which religion and 
loyalty to a dynasty were of more importance than 
nationality blended gradually into the more modem 
period where racial attributes may outweigh all other 
consideradons, the lot of the Slavs in Croatia and in 
Sloverua became worse. They were used as pawns in 
the long-drawn-out game between the Hungarians 
and the Austrians. First one, then the other made 
use of them in its own interest. 

In 1848, that year of general revolution throughout 
Europe, the Croats also threatened revolt against 
their Austrian overlords. They were in touch with 
the Hungarians, who were also at that time seeking 
to extend their own power at the expense of Austria. 
Had the two been able to agree there can be no doubt 
that they could have secured perfect liberty of action. 
But the Hungarians, who were seeking autonomy on 
the grounds of individual nationality, were unwilling 
to grant similar rights to the Croats on identical 
grounds. As no agreement could be reached and 
the Austrians held out hopes of considerable measures 
of home rule if help were given against the 
Hungarians, the Croats threw in their lot with the 
Austrians. With the help of Ban Yelatchitch and 
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Khuen-Hedervary, who later became Premier of 
Hungary. He evolved a simple manner to keep the 
Croatians quiet. Firstly he refused all employment 
in the State services to those who did not favour the 
Hungarian regime. Secondly he set the Groats 
against the Orthodox Serbs, who were very numerous 
even in the very heart of Croatia, where they had 
taken refuge in successive waves during the Turkish 
invasions of their own land. 

There followed a period during which the Croatians 
tried to use Hungarians against Austria, Austria 
against the Hungarians, in their efforts to win 
autonomy. The height of their ambition seems to 
have been to make Austro-Hungary into a Triune 
instead of a Dual Monarchy. The two ideas of 
autonomy and federation became as indelibly marked 
on their political conscience as centralism and unity 
were on that of the Serbs. Most of the Croatian 
politicians of any importance were perpetually in 
opposition in the Hungarian Parliament, or the 
Vienna one, as well as in their own local Diet. This 
gave them a remarkable skill in opposition work, 
sabotage, delaying tactics, provocation of the 
Government, but comparatively little experience of 
administrative and executive work. 

Several times it seemed that the Croats would 
succeed in using differences between the Austrians 
and Hungarians to secure some measure of justice 
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dictatorial states to prop up their disappearing powers. 
The constitution was suspended, vast scale “ treason 
trials ” were staged in Zagreb, tiny concessions were 
oifered and withdrawn. Meanwhile the Serbian 
victories over the Turks and rumours of the growing 
strength of the Balkan Alliance which was about to 
come into being won the allegiance of increasing 
numbers of the Croats. As is usual repression is the 
best fertiliser for the growing of national feeling. 
Another grave difficulty in the way of an agreement 
between the Catholic Croats and the Orthodox Serbs 
was smoothed away when in July, 1914, the Serbs 
signed a Concordat with the Vatican. 

The rise of national feeling, the work of cultural 
and literary forces, disgust at the constant duplicity 
of the Hungarians and the Austrians, pride of race in 
military victories, all these and many more various 
currents in favour of a great pan-Slav movement and 
of union between the ’Croats and the Serbs of the 
Serbian Kingdom happened to coincide at this time. 
Another strong force which helped on this movement 
was the social-economic motive. The great land- 
owners of Croatia were mostly Hungarian or 
Austrian. But the mass of the peasants were Slav. 
The growth of the Croatian Peasant Movement, 
organised largely by one man, Stjepan Raditch, 
naturally led to a movement towards other peasant 
lands and especially those lands where as in Serbia 
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service and did duty in all parts of the Empire- 
Little was heard of Slovene national feeling imtil 
the sixteenth century, when an exile from Germany 
preached the reformed doctrines in Slovene and 
caused a great interest in the language which was by 
no means restricted to the Slovene lands. Later 
the famous Marija Gubatz preached the need for 
land reform and some degree of Slovene autonomy 
but his movement was put down with such severity 
that it left litde trace. 

The real source of the resurrection of national 
feeling in Slovenia (apart from the growth of national 
feeling everywhere during the nineteenth century) 
was the Illyrian experiment tried by Napoleon 
between 1809 and 1814. Inspired by the theory that 
the South Slav peoples had been the inhabitants of 
ancient Illyria he tried to recreate an Illyrian state. 
It included most of the Slovene people, including 
those of Istria and Western Croatia, including the 
Croatian Coast, and Dalmatia, including the Republic 
of Dubrovnik, which never regained its once- 
boasted liberty. Its capital was at Ljubljana — ^where 
a Slovene newspaper had been published under 
French influence as early as 1797. Even after the 
restoration of the Illyrian provinces to Austria in 
1815, some traces of this amalgamation of Slovenes 
with Serbs and Croats were still to be foimd for a 
number of years, and the growth of a powerful 
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Possession of excellent, deep harbours, hidden 
amid a frin ge of islands or, as in the case of Kotor, 
lying on deep fiords \dnding far back into the moun- 
tains, gave rise to a race of hardy seamen. But the 
narro-wness of the coastal plain and its poverty in 
timber and foodstuffs led the people soon to become 
pirates. There was something political in their 
piracy. What the hajduks, the Christian bandits, 
were to the Turks on land so the Uskoks and the 
Naretvians were to Turkish shipping in the Adriatic. 

So famous did the Slavs of this coast become for 
their seamanship and courage that King Peter the 
Great of Russia enlisted many of them to man the 
ships of his newly created navy. They were the 
backbone of the Austrian navy too. In 1914 it was a 
Sraentitch, a .Montenegrin from Ultzinj, who tried to 
lead a revolt against Austria in the navy at Kotor and 
was shot therefore. In 1918 it was a Slovene Admiral 
who led the revolt at Pola and handed over most of 
the Austrian ships to the Allies. 

Several of the numerous wars between Turkey and 
Venice were started because of the Dalmatian pirates. 
The Turks claimed that the Venetians were to blame 
for their continued existence and despite the fact 
that the pirates took almost as heavy a toll of the 
shipping of Venice as of that of the Turks made it an 
excuse for war. 

Although Dalmatia was rmdoubtedly under Italian 
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For the last century before the creation of Yugo- 
slavia Dalmatia was under Austrian rule. The 
Austrians left even less trace on the country than did 
the Italians. 

Most fascinating of the peoples of Yugoslavia 
from many points of view are the Montenegrins. 
They possess aU the virtues usually attributed to 
aristocracy. Tall, handsome men, with thin, high- 
hridged noses, and long slender hands, they abstain 
as far as is humanly possible from all physical work 
save the honourable arts of war and the chase, to 
which have now been added other types of “ sport.” 
Of aU the peoples of the Balkans they are the only 
ones who can claim with any truth never to have been 
completely subdued by any of the many conquerors 
who swept the peninsular. And though this "was 
partly due to the fact that they lived amid the in- 
hospitable heights of the Black Moimtains it was far 
more certainly due to their immense courage and their 
refusal to accept defeat. On numerous occasions 
they defeated Turkish forces ten times their own 
strength, and when on one occasion they were 
defeated by tremendously superior forces and most 
of their thirty thousand men killed or dispersed, it 
was not more than a year or so before they had 
assembled an army again and revenged themselves by 
smashing defeats on the Turks. 

It would be a pity to attempt to telescope the 
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troublous times the Montefiegims would also nsc 
and fight They got little enough from it as a rule 
and were coin^jlctcly forgotten when peace treaties 
came to be signed Only towards the end, when 
Serbia was forging ahead as the Piedmont of Yugo 
slav liberty, did any friction arise That was of a 
personal nature Prince Nicholas of Montenegro 
became jealous of the growing strength of Setbu and 
of the pull It exeiased orer his own citizens, many of 
whom wanted a umon of the two States It is 
probably this jealousy whidi led Nicholas at the end 
to ma^e attangements with Austria which were not 
to the interest of the South Slar peoples They lost 
fot him and his dynasty a Uuone 
Bosnia and Hectzegorina may for historical puf> 
poses in so brief a sketch be classed together Green 
Bosnia differs little from Serbia in its matn geogra 
phical chacacteiistta and m the carbest days formed 
part from time to time of one of the greater Serbian 
States Then in the twelfth century it was oTerrun 
by the Hungarians who forced the capitulation of its 
noblemen, the landowners, but never seem to have 
established a direct admuustratton over the provmcc 
Latet for a btief penod Ban Stefan Tvtrko estab- 
lished himself as King of Bosnia and having defeated 
the Serbian State of the moment conquered Dalmatia 
and Croatia and brou^it Ifettzegovina under his owr 
sway also 
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As a result of quarrels between the various Christian 
sects which met and mingled in Bosnia the way was 
made easy for Turkish conquest. By 1463 all Bosnia 
was in their hands and in contradistinction to the 
Serbian landowners very many of the Bosnian nobles 
accepted Islam to save their estates. In retxirn they 
were given special privileges and became loyal 
servants of Constantinople. As a result of this 
subservience of the Bosnian leaders these provinces 
remained Turkish for many centuries. 

The modernisation of Turkey has left Bosnia and 
Hertzegovina one of the few remaining places in 
Europe where old Moslem habits can still be seen. 
For the Bosnian Slavs who embraced Islam to save 
their estates and their lives clung to that faith long 
after the political need to do so had ceased. Never- 
theless early in this century the economic dissatisfac- 
tion of the Christian landworkers employed by the 
hloslem owners, united with the growth of national 
feeling stimulated by Serbian propaganda, did lead 
to considerable pro-Slav feeling in these provinces. 
With her eye on a link between herself and Monte- 
negro and the sea beyond, Serbia watched the growing 
tendency of the Turks to retire Eom Bosnia with 
envious eyes. But just when Serbia hoped to profit 
from this withdrawal Austria stepped in in 1908 and 
annexed the two provinces to herself. This did not 
succeed, however, in crushing out the growth of 
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pan-SUv feeling Rather did die dissausfacuoa with 
the coastitutioQ granted the newly won ptoviaccs bjr 
Austm add fuel to the fire and prepare the revolt 
which was so soon afterwards to set fire to the whole 
of Europe 

South Serbia, as the Yugoslavs ttchosteoed that 
part of htacedoma which was banded over to them 
as a result of the Balkan Wars and the World War, is 
another tremendous problem. It includes a mixed 
population of Serbs, Croats, Bulgars, hfacedomans 
^it be granted that such an ammal exists), Albanians, 
Kutchivlaks, Greeks and even a few teal Turks as 
opposed to Slavs of Moslem faith Fot a brief spell, 
duflog the tenth ceotuiy’, i( belonged to the great 
Eulganan Empire of that day, but for most of its 
history It was attached first to the great Serbian 
ISmpues, some of which had their capital at SkopI)e, 
and later to the Turkish Empuc. 

When Turkuh power be^n to wane just as 
national feeling in the Balkans was at its haght, 
there was a rush by Greeks, Turks, and Serbs to win 
over by their propaganda the people of Macedonia. 
Schook, Churches (eadi of them, Greek, Bulgar and 
Serb, had its own separate branch of the Orthodox 
Chnstun Church), economic organisations, banks, 
cooperative soaeues, etc, all were used in this great 
effort The agents oE aval powers were murdered 
ruthlessly where possiUc So intense was this 
So 
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propaganda that the three sons of one man, who had 
each been to a different school, actually claimed each 
a different nationality — one Serb, one Bulgar, and one 
Greek — ^while the father himself claimed to be 
"Macedonian.” All the propaganda in the world, 
however, cannot change the basic facts of the situa- 
tion. The mass of the people of Ivlacedonia, with 
the exception of a fairly solid Albanian population on 
the foothills of the Albanian mountains, were Slavs 
of a type which could easily become with slightly 
different education either Serb or Bulgar, The 
difference between these two branches of the south 
Slav race is not great in any case. They are alike in 
language, religion, history (tight to the sharing of 
many national heroes), and even blood to a great 
extent. The solution of the Macedonian problem 
can therefore take the form either of an independent 
State or of a State dependent on either of the two 
foster-parent States. Historically Serbia has the 
better claim to this task, and economically these lands 
are definitely joined by the Vardar Valley to Serbia, 
Such is the brief history of the various lands which 
were thrown into the meldng pot of the European 
War to emerge in 1918 as one land. 
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SARAJEVO AND THE WORLD WAR 


It was Vidovdan, June 28 th, 1914, and the hot 
s unshin e fell brightly across the narrow streets of 
Sarajevo. Moslem women, thickly veiled, and Bos- 
nian men in richly ornamented national dress rubbed 
elbows with Austrian women in their Sunday best 
and Austrian officials in black coats and striped 
trousers who thronged the streets. The streets were 
gay with flags in honour of a royal visit. 

Despite all warnings which had been given of the 
danger of a visit to so strong a centre of Serbian 
feeling on Vidovdan, when all Serbia mourns the 
defeat at Kosovo on that day in 1389, of Knez Lazar 
and the Christian forces by the Turks, the Archduke 
Ferdinand and his wife were making their official 
entry into the city that very day. Not only had the 
authorities refused to heed warnings of the danger, 
but they did not even take the normal police pre- 
cautions usual on such occasions. There is indeed 
ample evidence for the belief that the old Emperor, 
who disliked the strongly pro-Slav views of his heir, 
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and who was at that vciy time scekmg an excuse to 
crush the Serbs before Uicy should become too 
powerful for him to do so, dehberatcjy cgioscd the 
Archduke to danger 

As the Archduke drove slowly along the quays of 
the aty m an open carnage a bomb was thrown by a 
young Scihian woikcr Chabiinovitch and a number 
of the Duke’s staff were injured Even so the Duke 
refused to give up his procession through the town 
As the carnage came to where the Franz Josef Quai 
(later the Vojvoda Stepa Quai) turned into the Franz 
Josef Street (later King Peter Succt) the Duke 
changed his plans Instead of crossing the bndge 
he deaded to tuto up the side stteet His carnage 
slowed down for the turn Pnntzip, a nineteen year 
old student who had been waiting all morning, 
together with a dozen odier conspirators, for a 
chance to kill the Duke stepped through the crowd 
and fired two shots One kiUcd the Duke while the 
second aimed the boy declared, at a general ziding 
neat, fatally injured the Archduke s wife Sofia 
Austrian officers rushed at the boy and beat him so 
furiously with the flat of tbeic swords that he sicked 
up the powerful dose of prussic audhe had swallowed 
He was to die a lingeong de^ in a poson dungeon 
But his shots were the first shots of a world war 
which was to wreck the Aostro-Hunganan Empire 
and unite the South Slav peoples 
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Without any evidence of Serbian blame in the 
matter the Austrians demanded satisfaction from the 
Belgrade Government. An ultimatum was issued 
the terms of which would have enslaved the newly 
liberated Kingdom completely. Backed by Russian 
promises the Serbs refused these shameful terms. 

Austria, backed by Germany, hoped by a short, 
sharp punitive expedition quickly to subdue' the 
Serbs and thereby to end the danger which she saw 
in the growth of a powerful, independent Serbian 
State, not only as a neighbour, but owing to its 
influence over the very numerous Slav citizens of her 
own territories. The Austro-Hungarian forces moved 
forward to the attack. The first snag they met was 
Belgrade, where a few gendarmes aided by students 
and even schoolboys, held them up until troops 
could arrive to hold the capital. 

Finally the small Serbian army, ill-equipped and 
worn out by two successive wars in the two preceding 
years, was forced slowly back into the mountains by 
the pressure of numerically vastly superior forces 
better equipped and supplied with a much greater 
strength of artillery. But when the Austrians thought 
the battle won Stepan Stepanovitch rallied his tired, 
broken forces in the Tzer Mountains and made a 
stand. Even the peasant women of the district did 
their utmost, carrying munitions, helping to drag 
heavy guns through the mud, encouraging their 
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menfolk in every way. The enemy advance was 
checked and then a senes of funous counter attacks 
broke ius ranks The victoaous Seths Forgot tb«r 
fatigue and chased the touted army back not merely 
tc the River Sava but many miles beyond into Austrian 
territory 

In 1915 the Seths tv^e putting up a stout resistance 
against very considerable forces of Austro-Hungarun 
troops, strengthened by German troops, when they 
discovered that the Bulgats were massmg troops on 
the border near Nish. The Serbs asked foe pec* 
nusstoo from the Allies to make a sudden surprise 
attack on these coaccottatioas, which constituted a 
grave danger to the Serbian flank and rear The 
Poteign Office in London preferred to believe the 
reports of its Minister to Sofia, who was grossly 
deceived by Foxy Ferdinand, the Bulgar King, and 
refused to sanction such attacks on the grounds that 
It was believed the Bulgats were mobilising to come 
in on out side The surprise attack came from the 
Bulgats who thus for the second time within three 
years struck the Serbs m the back 

Despite furious resistance the Bulgats penetrated 
the valley of the h^sheva and succeeded in cutting off 
the Serbian Ime of retreat down the Vardat Valley to 
Greece, 'While the SerbiaQ forces, under this sur- 
prise attack from the Bank and rear, were forced to 
ictreat before the Austro-Germaa forces, there was 
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a danger that they would be encircled by Bulgars, 
working round their right flank and rear, joining up 
with German forces coming down their left flank 
through Bosnia and Hertzegovina to the Sandjak of 
Novi Pazar. 

A Franco-British diversion was planned from 
Salonika to try to relieve pressure on the Serbs. It 
was a hasty and inadequate affair. The most that 
can be said is that it did draw off a certain number 
of the Bulgar troops. The lesson of this expedition, 
which has never been learned, was that if it is decided 
to help an ally by a landing party, then the help 
must be given in time and in sufficient force. It has 
been stated by military experts that if the Franco- 
British forces which made this forlorn expedition 
had been as strong as those which were assembled 
in Salonika only three months later — and there had 
been ample warning that help woxfld be needed in 
this quarter — they might have made contact with 
the Serbs and made the tragic retreat through Albania 
unnecessary. 

The Serbian retreat through Albam'a was one of 
the most magnificent epic stories of the last war. 
One day it will be put into verse and sung, as are the 
“ Lay of Kosova ” and the many heroic stories from 
the days of the great medieval Serbian Empire, to the 
rhythmic throbbing note of the gusla. 

Defeated after months of furious fighting by an 
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enemy ovctwhclmmgly supenof in numbers, having 
lost the whole of then small supply of aruUery, and 
finally having no ammunition left even for their 
iiflcs, the whole manhood of a nation dcaded that 
It would not submit, but would withdraw from the 
country m the hope of living to fight another day. 
Hundreds of thousands of men, accompanied at the 
beginiung by many thousands of women and children 
too, set Out by two roads — one over the mountains 
of Montenegro to Shadar (Skutari), and the other 
fi;om Prucen up the valley of the ^^te Drin and 
over the very peaks of the almost impassable 
Albanian mountains — to teach the sea With them 
went King Peter, aged and infirm, but insuting on 
going on foot to share the lot of his men, the Crown 
Prince, also on foot, the veteran leader, Vojvoda 
Putmk, worn and lU, earned m a wooden box slung 
on two poles, and the whole of the Government 
carrying such of the state archives as they could. 

Neither troops nor refugees had suffiaent food for 
the journey over the dangerous mountain paths, 
deep in snow They were lurried by bands of well- 
armed brigands and stragglers were robbed and 
often killed by the hostile Albanian tribesmen. The 
Albanians re^ed to give food except for payment 
at exorbitant paces When their money was gone 
the troops had to pay by giving array their clothing 
garment by garment Ihousands and thousands 
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marched on, barefoot and naked save for one under- 
garment, through the snows of the Albanian winter. 

Hundreds of thousands died by the way. The 
road was marked by their corpses, naked and frozen 
in the snow. At fords and especially steep and 
dangerous points of the road they lay in thick piles. 
But starved, naked and frozen, ravaged by dysentery 
and fever, over 100,000 men won their way through 
to the sea. With them were some few women and 
several thousand boys, some of whom were only 
nine or ten years old. It is interesting to note that 
many of these boys, despite the incredible privations 
to which they had been subjected, the physical hard- 
ships borne and the horrors they had witnessed, did 
exceptionally well at British and French universities, 
carrying off distinctions and prizes in open com- 
pedtion with students who had the advantage of 
working in their own language. 

It was the hundred thousand odd men who 
survived this heroic exodus who, together with 
Croadan and Slovene volunteers who deserted from 
the Austrian army to join them, made the amazing 
break through the Bulgarian lines at Kajmakchalen 
in 1918, which marked the beginning of the breaking- 
up of the Austrian Empire, the beginning of the last 
phase of the war. 

The sufferings of the Serbian troops were not 
over when they had reached the coast at St. Giovanni 
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di Alcdua. It was unpossitifc to cmbarfc large 
Qumbers of troops from this small por^ so dose to 
the coeroy xiavai aad aenal bases A Qumbet of 
supply ships vtcre torpedoed while liyiQg to land food 
and stores there. Thousands mote of the tick, 
wounded or starving, died while awaiting transport. 
They were buned m the sand of the seashore. 

A cunous inadent occurred as the ship carrying 
the body of King Alexander passed this spot eighteen 
years later Although some of these skeletons had 
been washed up and had been reboned by the 
Italians in 1917, from that ^tar on there had been 
no sign of any of these graves bemg uncovered. On 
the day the Dukrmk with its sad burderi passed 
along this coast there was a tremendous storm. 
Fisheonea &>und on the beaches hundreds and 
hundreds of skeletons which the Yugo-Slav consul 
later identified as those of Serbian soldiers buried 
there dunng the war A Belgrade newspaper 
published this report under the “ Pead 

Battaijons Rise to Grixt Timut King,’* md 
added, " The dead heroes and martyrs rose from 
the Albanian sod to see, on the blue AdmQC, the 
King’s ship, and on its deck the silhouette of the 
Great Leader These dead soldiers rose &oni their 
sandy graves to greet theu King ” This u the stuff 
of which legends arc 

The ejtraordiaary physical endurance of the 
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Serbian race can best be seen from the fact that after 
a few days’ rest on the coast the greater part of 
the 100,000 survivors from the Albanian trek marched 
on down the Albanian coast to Durazzo, where they 
were taken on board French vessels to Qsrfu, North 
Africa, Corsica and other places where training camps 
were set up and the work of recreating a Serbian 
fighting force was begun. 

Later this Serbian force was transferred to the 
Salonika front where it joined the Allied armies, 
consisting mainly of French and British troops, with 
a few almost useless Italians. The Serbs had the 
greatest contempt for the Italians, and used to ask 
one another this riddle : 

“ It has feathers, but it’s not a bird ; 

It runs away quickly, but it’s not a rabbit : 

It carries a gim, but it’s not a soldier. 

What is it ? ” 

The answer was “ a Bersaglieri ” — those picked 
troops of the Italian army who wear a bunch of 
cock’s feathers on their hats. 

The Serbs were highly popular on the Salonika 
front with all the Allied troops. So much so- that 
Serbian became a sort of international language. A 
Serbian colonel was vastly amused one day by this 
incident when a British and a French lorry met 
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hcad-oti «i oac of the oirzowest alleys of Saloiuka 
One had to go back The drivers tried talking m 
English and m French ■without reaching an agree 
ojent Suddenly the Frenchman shouted in Serbian, 
" Vi natrag I * (You go back) “ Dobro, dobro 1 " 
(good, good) replied the Englishman, laughing, and 
put his lorry inunediatdy into reverse. 

In the meantime Serbia was Using through the 
horrors of enemy occupation which lasted nearly 
three years It must not be thought that all resistance 
to the enemy ended with the withdrawal of the 
Serbian army There •acte aUnost constant nsings 
among the peasants in the more remote distncts 
These sometimes reached dangerous proportions la 
a large scale rising was started in the TopUtchlu 
district by the famous komitadji leader, Kosta 
Pcchanatz who was brought from Salonika and 
landed in the mteiioc of occupied Serbia by a British 
aeroplane Although this nsmg, hke all the others, 
was suppressed with the utmost feroaty and cruelty, 
reprisals being taken against old men, women and 
children if the rebels themselves could not be caught, 
Kosta himself xemained at Ubetty and figbung right 
to the end of the war 

While the Au$tro*Huoganan forces occupying 
northern Serbia lived on the land and were ruthless 
in their suppression of revolts, then regime was 
mild and gentle compared ■with that of the Bulgars 
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which got so covered with dnt and rubble from the 
cnenucs' shells and bombs by day that they had to 
stop firing, but which Serbs and Bntish worked like 
ruggers to get clear again during the rught so that 
they were firing again in die momiag. 

iliey tell many a story, too, of the gallant and 
]OTial Adrrural Troubndge and hxs small band of 
naval engineers, who taught the Serbs how to float 
minfs down the Danube and to launch torpedoes 
from the banks la a way which sooa made it 
impossible for the Austrian momtors, which used to 
bombard Belgrade, to come near enough to do so 
In 191}, typhus broke out among the Austrian 
prisoners of war and spread rapidly throughout the 
country The overworked and underfed Serbian 
troops and the avihan population were stneken 
Hundreds of thousands died A number of medical 
missions, organised largely by the British Minister 
and Lady Paget, succeeded in stamping out the 
disease and saved the population from cstennmaaoa. 

Wherevet you go in Serbia you will find people 
who will talk to you wuh respect and affection of the 
Bntish “ sisters ” and the doctors who asked d f?rh 
to save then people. Here and there you will find 
one of the nurses, mamed usually to a Serbian 
officer, settled down m the country In Belgrade 
Itself there were many reminders of the bonds forged 
during those war years. 
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There was Dr. McPhail, for instance, that stout- 
hearted, cheerful Scottish woman who, having 
served with the Serbs on the Salonika front during 
the war, settled down to found and run the pnly 
children’s hospital in Belgrade. With her own 
money, and what she could raise in England, she 
kept it going for many years until the Yugoslav 
government had the funds to take it over. Then 
she founded a clinic for tubercular children among 
the Frushka Gora hiUs. 

There was Flora Sands, who went to Serbia during 
the war as a nurse. When it was decided that 
conditions were not fit for a woman to work there 
longer she donned Serbian soldier’s uniform, took 
rifle and bayonet, and stayed on to fight. She was 
made a non-commissioned officer, and was decorated 
with the Karageorge Star with Swords, the highest 
decoration for valour amid a people renowned for 
their courage. Later she was commissioned, and at 
the end of the war was put on the Officers’ Reserve. 
Her rank when last I saw her in uniform some years 
ago was, I believe, that of captain. 

There art doaens of similar cases to these where 
British men and women have won places of the 
greatest esteem and affection among the Serbian 
people. Among that small and exclusive band of 
heroes, the Association of the Holders of the 
Karageorge Gross with Swords, there are many good 
friends of this country. One especially has reason 
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almost daily to tell of his affecUoa foe Englind. He 
was aft engineer who was so badly smashed up 
dunng the •war that his whole face was lacerated and 
destroyed He was saved by immediate attention 
on the field by the Bnush Red Cross and was brought 
eventually to England. He was twelve whole years 
in hospital here, by which tune, as a result of a long 
senes of boUiant operations, a new face had been 
built up for him. It was men like this who could 
not let theix former ally down, and who orgamsed 
and prepared ihe Patriots* Revolt 
We must not forget the fate dunng the uar of the 
Ruiliou of Yugoslavs who were under enemy rule. 
The Croats, Slovenes and Bosmans were among the 
bravest of the Austro'Huoganan troops. When 
fighting against the Itahaos, who they considered a 
laaal enemy, they did wonders It was a Croatian 
army, with a Serbian geoeial at its bead, which 
routed the Italians at Caporetto 
But when the Slavs of the Empire were fighting 
against fellow Slavs they were not so reliable itmy 
thousands deserted on the Serbian front and jomed 
the Yugoslav Legion which was later to play an 
important role in breaking through oa the Salonika 
front. Still more numerous were those who gave 
themselves up on the Russian front. Whole units 
with their oSicers would move over and surrender 
at night. They would sing some well-known Slav 
song, piearaaoged wjib the Rassua guards, so that 
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they would not be fired on. The Austrians too 
every precaution to prevent these surrenders and 
their own sentries had orders to fire on any troops 
trying to get into the enemy line. Many thousands 
of Croats and Slovenes and even more Czechs lost 
their lives on the Russian front while trying to 
escape from the German army and join their Slav 
brothers on the other side. 

Some time before war broke out the Croats had 
lost all the pretences of autonomy which they had 
managed to wrest from the Austro-Hungarian state. 
The hardships of war and the increased national 
feeling to which it always tends to give rise led to 
the rapid development of a powerful Yugoslav 
movement among the south Slavs of the Empire. 
This movement became more and more closely 
identified with other movements aiming at the 
eventual union of the Croats and Serbs of the 
Monarchy with the free Serbs of the Serbian 
kingdom. Whereas formerly many of the keenest 
Yugoslav partisans in the Monarchy had directed 
their efforts to creating a Triime instead of a Dual 
Monarchy, with the South Slavs and the Czechs as 
autonomous as were the Hungarians, war con- 
ditions, the cruel repression of all suggestions for 
self-rule by the Slavs, the hanging of deserters and 
the punishment of the families of those who suc- 
ceeded in escaping, and the complete suspension of 
all the political rights of the Slav peoples, convinced 
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th em at last that no solution of ihcit problem was 
possible tvithm the Monarchy. Instead of seeking 
their happiness through internal changes, the Slav 
population began to realise that they could be free 
only if the Monarchy were desirojcd and they 
formed then own independent Slav state 
On July aotli, 1517, at Corfu, white bearded old 
Nikola Pashitch, Premier and Foreign Minister of the 
exiled Serbian Go% eminent, and Dr Trumbitch, a 
Croatian lawyer, who had founded and was then 
President of the Yugoslav Committee, signed the 
famous Corfu Oeclarauon— >the fust olHoal signed 
document in which the founding of a great 
independent Slav sute after the war was foreseen 
The Corfu Declarauoo provided for the union of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes m a single free and 
independent kingdom, on a constitutional and 
democratic basis, under the Karagcorgcvuch dynasty. 
Local autonomy, the free cxciase of the three 
religions (Catholic, Orthodox Omsuan and Moslem) 
and the equal maintenance of the two alphabets 
(Latm and Cyrillic) were to be guaranteed 
In August, 191S, Father Koroshetz, one of the 
leaders of the Slosene People’s Party, who had for 
years been the iavounte the Empress Zita and 
one of the family pnests of the Habsburg house, 
became President of the Slovene National Council 
and took over most of the functions of government. 
Austni was already Culiog, and the wise pnest saw 
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that the time had come to leave the sinking ship. 
Chaos was spreading through the administration of 
the Monarchy and, by taking over, the Slovenes 
prevented the danger of disorder and bloodshed 
among their own people. 

To keep events in their approximately chrono- 
logical order I must make a diversion here and 
return from the development of the Yugoslav 
movement inside the Dual Monarchy to the struggles 
of the Serbs and their allies on the Salonika firont. 

During the three days, September 15 th to 17th, 
1918, the Serbs, backed effectively by Yugoslav 
troops, who had deserted from the Austro-Hungarian 
army, and by French and British troops, made one of 
the most amaaing breaks-through of the whole war. 
For many months the Vojvoda hlishitch had been 
pressing a plan for a break-through on the Salonika 
front. The British War Office had not been at all 
keen on the plan, and the French authorities in Paris 
were very half-hearted in their support. Finally the 
plan was adopted, not as Mishitch wanted it to be 
as a chance of smashing the Salonika front and 
bringing the war to an end, but rather as a chance 
for securing a partial and local victory. 

The break-through was planned to take place on 
the most formidable part of the Bulgarian-German 
front, on the steep slopes of the peaks of Kajmakchalan 
and Dobropolje. The enemy lines ran along the 
top of a range of bare limestone peaks. The steep 
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slopes 'were partly coveted m scrub, partly to deep 
grass, with great bare luncstonc ebUs using here 
and there amid the greenery, a scene of wild and 
ma)csuc beauty The atuck was made by the Serbian 
first and second armies, some French home and 
colonial troops, and some Yugoslav volunteers 
The Serbian Shumadija division performed in 
credible feats on the motmng of September s}th 
They swarmed up the face of these almost impassable 
cliffs despite heavy nfic and machine gun fire from 
the defending forces and captured not only the 
posiuons they had been deuded to uke^ but some 
which the French had faded to take and which 
txught easdy have held up the whole advance bad 
they been left The French were supported with 
ousunding gallantry by the Yugoslav artillery, 
which came into action in the open, tcgaidless of 
danger 

The Bulgars put up a desperate fight There are 
no finer troops for hand to-hand fighting in Europe 
than the Serbs and the Bulgars The Serbs won 
theit way over the crest, rock by rock, peak by peak , 
every inch was contested final victory, after 

many positions on the crest of the mountains had 
been taken and retaken several times during the day, 
came when the Serbs made a temfic rush m the dark 
and finally dislodged the enemy from deasive 
positions 

The Serbian Commander, Vojvoda Stepanovitcb, 
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victor of the Tzer in 19141 did not wait for the 
French to capture all the positions they were attack- 
ing, but ordered his pursuit troops to pass through 
the French line and keep contact with the enemy. 

It was one of the greatest emotional moments in 
the history of the Serbian people when their troops, 
after being in exile for nearly three years, passed 
through the ranks of their French allies and set foot 
once again on their own land. The Serbian troops 
rushed to kiss their French comrades and then, 
singing the Marseillaise as they ran, they charged the 
retreating enemy. 

On the second day of the battle the Serbian First 
Army which had been held up on the left was enabled 
by successful night operations to throw back the 
enemy and take important positions. German rein- 
forcements, Saxon Jagers, were thrown into the line. 

The third day of this momentous battle led to a 
gap being made in the Bulgar line. The second 
Bulgar Division suddenly withdrew and a breach of 
some thirty miles wide by eighteen miles deep was 
made. The Saxon troops were forced to retire to 
prevent their flank being turned. 

Within a short time after this great victory 
the Bulgars asked for an armistice. The broken 
Austrian forces began a retreat towards their own 
country, which began in an orderly enough manner 
but degenerated later into a complete rout. The 
Serbian troops, on their own soil again and home- 
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did not reabse. perhaps, was d>e 
had finished their war and were alrc^y o „ 
home. Cases were reported of Serbun sotor. 
.„rh,n e dieir own villages before the Austrian trMps 
iTd Wt them Smgle soldiers took pnsoner whole 
deuchments of tired hungry Austrians, or drove 
the m away and let them go borne- 

On oaober die lyU. a resoluuon was ^s^ by 
the YugosUv Nauonal Council at Zagreb, 
contained tcpreseotauvcj of Cioaua, Dosm^ 
goTina, Dalmaua. Islna and Slovenia, in ot 

the ctcauon of an independent and sovereign » 
Ooat, Slovene Sate A few days Utcr, foUowing 
on Italian victories over the depressed and 
mutinous Austrian uoops, the Austro-H^gan»« 
army and empue melted away On November ayr 
the Yugoslav National Council sent delegate to 
Bdgrade to offer the Regency of the Serb Croat, 
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httrl already taleeti over most of the fu nct ions of e 
Oown from his aged and infirm father 

Finally, on December is^ 1918, the creauon of 
Serb Qoat, Slovene Kingdom was proclaimed, 
Yugoslavia was bom. 
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But the appearance of this very fine and healthy 
baby caused little joy among the Allies who had, 
unconsciously may be, played the role of midwife. 
Certain commitments had been made in the secret 
Treaty of London in 1915, when Italy had been 
promised some of the Slav lands in return for her 
help against Germany. Serbia, it appears, had not 
been informed of this at the time. As Italy had 
occupied considerable areas inhabited by South Slav 
peoples there were complications. Curiously enough, 
it was Germany who first recognised the new Serb, 
Croat, Slovene State by an exchange of credentials 
at the Peace Conference on May ist. The United 
States of America followed some time later and 
Britain and France finally agreed to recognise the new 
State, mainly as a reward to Serbia for her gallant 
efforts during the war and as compensation for the 
terrible sufferings through which her people had gone 
to pave the way to ultimate victory. 
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Where is this Yugoslavia ? What sort of country 
is it? What are its people like? These are the 
questions I have been asked regularly for years. 
Had the country continued under its first name of 
Serb, Groat, Slovene Kingdom many people would 
have remembered the name of Serbia as that of our 
most gallant ally in the last war. But this triune 
name was too long for convenience and the name 
Yugoslavia stuck long before King Alexander made 
the change in the official name of the country in 
October, 1929. 

Let us make a rapid round tour of the country. I 
will conduct you personally and try to answer all 
your questions. 

Yugoslavia lies on the western side of the Balkan 
Peninsular and is bounded by the Adriatic on the west, 
by Austria and Hungary on the north, Bulgaria on 
the east and Greece and Albania on the south and 
south-west. It is approximately the same size as 
Great Britain, some 98,000 square miles, and has a 
p'opulation of just over 15,000,000. 

If we enter the country from the north-west we are 
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in Slovcma, a very mounUuious dutnet which 
covers the south-east slopes of the Alps This 
country is not inferior m to Switzerland itself 

and has the advantage to wanderers hke ourselves 
that Its beauty has not been coromctcialised to any 
thing hke the same extent Among its £nest peaks, 
excellent alike for mountaineering and for winter 
sport, are the Tnglar, over 9,000 feet high, in the 
Juhan Alps , Stol, la the Karavanka Mountains 
(over 7,000 feet) and Gnotovetz, ui the Kamoik 
Alps (over 8 000 feet) The mountains ate thickly 
forested and la the higher valleys there are many 
delightful little hotels, cheap, clean and hospitable, 
and a number of mountain huts for climbers which 
are almost free 

The Slovene people area healthy, sport loving race 
Tlie peasants wear gteca buckskin shorts with 
bnghdy coloured shoulder straps, very like those 
worn by Austrian peasams in the Tyrol They arc 
great mountaineers and spend most of their week 
ends climbing or in winter ski mg As early as 1693 
a local historian wrote that the peasants of t^s 
district “use the most extraordinary objects for 
descending the snow coveted slopes , they mount a 
stick and come down the slopes as if they were 
bewitched. ’ For many hundreds of years skis have 
been the normal means of gettmg about in these 
mountains in winter and the people have mheated 
remarkable skill m their use 
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It is interesting that the great authority on climbing 
in the Slovene Mountains should be an English- 
woman, Miss Copeland, who, although by no means 
young now, can still climb with the best of the 
younger generation, as two young literary men from 
London, who called to present introductions from 
members of the Pen Qub, discovered to their sorrow. 
For she got them out on the mountains soon after 
dawn and dragged them up slope after slope, until 
their cocktail-rotted insides could stand the strain no 
longer and they insisted on staying in a restaurant 
while she went on with her day’s climbing. 

In su mm er Slovenia is a land of flowers. Nowhere 
have I seen such lovely wild lilies of the valley as 
those which the peasant children gather in huge 
armfuls and sell for a mere song to passengers on the 
mainline trains. The woods are full too of wild 
cyclamen, rich in colour and gloriously scented. 

The most famous tourist centre of Slovenia is Bled, 
with its still green lake which mirrors an island 
church and a stately old castle perched on a high 
cliff. It is surrounded by forested hills beyond 
which can be seen the snow-capped peak of the 
Triglav. Here the Yugoslav Royal Family had one 
of its summer seats, and the young King Peter was 
to be seen, rowiag on the lake before breakfast, or 
riding up into the lulls on his favourite horse. Blec 
has fine and well conducted hotels and attracts a large 
public, not only from Yugoslavia, but from Vienna 
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and Budapest In umict it t» a great centre foe 
ski mg and for skating on the lake In summer 
there is bathing and sailtog, excursions into the 
mountains and forests all atoimd, and at night, 
danang at the lake side caf^s. torch bght processions 
m gondolas across the lake of rooianuc rambles 
through the moonlit glades, where the scent of a 
thousand herbs and Howen tiics hke incense as jou 
crush them beneath your feen 

Higher up, on the way to the gtcat watetiall which 
marks the source of the Riser Sz\», is the wJd, dark 
Bohmska lake ITniike the warm gteen waters of 
sunny Bled, the deep, black water of Bobimka ts icy 
cold, fed frocQ the glaoal waterfall. Herr, m a small 
TtUa aitud the puie trees, Ponce George became 
engaged to Princess Manna. Here peasant guU 
from the mountains crowned the bride to-be with 
sweet scented wreaths of mountain Sowers and sang 
the wild lore songs of the hills beneath her balcony 
And here the Ponce astomshoi all the local people 
by his hardiness and got away for once even from his 
own pobce escort by rushing, shouting, every 
mozamg into the middle of the icy lake where no one 
else cared to follow h<tT) 

Food m SloTCnu is good, cspcaally cheeses and 
other milk products, the delicious mountain straw 
betnes m season (and they have the longest of seasons 
m Slovenia), and uay chickens, cooked on spits over 
charcoab The local vtoes arc excdlcne, somewhat 
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after the Moselle type, but very dry, and for those 
who like them there are very powerful spirits, dis- 
tilled from apples, pine kernels, and other specialities, 
at ridiculously low prices. The Slovene men always 
carry flasks of these powerful spirits when they go 
into the mountains — ^which accounts perhaps for the 
very many jolly drinking songs which they have. 

One of the peculiar features of the country is that 
almost every hill top, and it is one of the most moun- 
tainous districts in Europe, is crowned by a church. 
The people are strongly Catholic and the standard of 
education is high. In fact, Slovenia has the highest 
percentage of literacy in the whole country. It has 
also' the highest percentage of illegidmacy. There is 
a tradition, for which I must say I have found litde 
grounds personally, that the Slovenes are quarrel- 
some. This has given rise to the story of the Slovene 
who had lived many years in Croatia, lost his accent 
and passed as a Croat. When on the point of death 
he called the priest and said : “ Father, I have some- 
thing dreadful to confess.” 

• “ What is it, my son ? ” said the priest. “ I am 

certain it is nothing very serious.” “ Yes it is. 
Father — ^I am a Slovene.” The priest seemed taken 
aback. Then he replied, “ Well, my son, that is not 
a sin. But it isn’t nice.” 

From Ljubljana we might fly down to the coast at 
Sushak. We have to pass over high ranges of thickly 
forested mountains. Then suddenly the sea of green 
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gives place to the deep, deep blue of the Adnauc. 
We land on one of the most fearsome aerodromes in 
Europe, a uny patch of green amidst a vast desert of 
Umcstoae rock, pitted and cratered as though by 
some gigantic barrage. 

To do the tap doum the Dahnarian coast properly 
I would like to take you m a pnvatc yacht, oosmg 
into every tiny port and creek, exploring the quaint 
old churches and ruued palaces, suyiag long enough 
to bathe from every one of the thousands of vanedly 
altracuve beaches, to taste the different wines of the 
dtderent districts, to eat all the many dehaous 

fish, and sample the many sorts of grapes and the 
rich, npe figs, warm from the sunny trees We 
should get brown from head to foot, with that neb 
warm yellow golden brown which is peculiar, 2 thmk, 
to the western Adnauc. Alas, it would take too long 
We must be content, like the veriest tappers, with 
calling hurriedly at a few of the mam ports only 
Sushak, a teeming, busy port which was once a 
suburb of Fiume brings bitter memories Whde 
Sushak cannot handle quickly enough ail the trade 
passing through its crowded docks, and is packed 
densely on a tiny stop of oiastal plain below the 
histone castle of Ttsat^tbe once busy port of Piume 
lies idle, grass grows in the railway tracks along its fine 
Imbour Git off from its hinterland by the dog m 
the manger like greed of D Annuxmo and his Italian 
pirates, it is slowly dying while the shipping which 
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might bring life to its magnificent docks is packed 
along the makeshift wharves of overcrowded Sushak. 

From Sushak the Croatian Coast stretches south 
almost to Shibenik. High barren limestone moun- 
tains cut off the coast from the interior, leaving only 
a narrow coastal strip. But all along this coast is a 
thick fiinge of islands, differing vastly in character, 
but almost all charming in their various ways. For 
one thousand years, the Hungarians boast, this coast 
was theirs. But the people are pure Croatian. A 
hotel proprietor at Tzrkvenitaa told me that some 
years ago a Hungarian nobleman, staying at the 
hotel, called him and assured him angrily that the 
chambermaid had insulted him. It appears that he 
had spoken to her in Hungarian and she had “pre- 
tended not to understand.” As this land had been 
Hungarian for one thousand years this, he said, was 
impudence. But on investigation it proved that she, 
like aU the Croatian peasant girls of the district, had 
never known a word of the Himgarian language. 

We might stay a while at Tzrkvenitza, a rather 
sophisticated resort with first class hotels, which 
brings soft, fine sand from Ultzinj, on the Monte- 
negrin coast, to spread on its own rather coarse 
shingle. But I think we should have more fun at Novi, 
nearby, where we should find Serb and Croat company 
instead of people from Vienna and Budapest, and be 
able to watch or dance “kolos” at night, amid the 
flowering oleanders, as well as one-steps and waltzes. 
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The island of Rab is one of the most delightful 
places in Europe. It has fine sandy beaches, thicb, 
shady fif woods, ohve grorcs, vineyards and fine fig 
trees Fiom the town of Rab, with its picturesque 
old churches, standing high oa a rocky peninsula, 
covered with agaves, and its quaint old palaces with 
coats of arms over every doorway, there are nuny 
actracuve excuniom to be made:. Best of all is to 
take a sailing boat for the day, lunch off fish }USt 
brought in from the sea and grilled before jour eyes 
oi er a charooal fire and nstshed down with copious 
draughts of the excellent local wine. Then on to 
bathe &om one of the many tiny coves with soR 
sandy doon cooung ngbt up to the steep rocks from 
which you can dive into twenty feet of clear, wrarm 
water Return m the evening to the town, gay with 
Lghts, with music to be heard from c^cry cafe— 
Yugoslav, Russian, Gypsy, Hunganan at your 
choice — and danang if you wish it in the scented 
gardens ’ncath die blue telvet, starlit skies. Be 
careful of the “proshek" — the heavy, sweet, full- 
flavoured desert wine of Dalmatia, redolent of the 
sun-dned grapes from which it is Hie white 

IS like bottled sunshine, the red like a mellow flame — 
but they both tend to tob the legs of their use before 
they have any but the most broeficent effects upon 
the head. 

As we leave Rab, reluctantly, crowds of gay 
young people, in a kaleidoscopic array of bathmg 
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costumes and beach pyjamas, wave us good-bye. But 
at the nest port of call, and every other aU the way 
down the coast, similar throngs of bronzed, athletic 
people will welcome us as the ship comes in and wave 
as we leave. 

As we pass down the coast we shall see Zadar 
(Zara) another of the Italian thorns in the Yugoslav 
flesh. At night the town is illuminated so that it 
looks like a great and exceedingly flourishing port. 
Actually, cut off from its purely Yugoslav hinter- 
land, the town is dying. It has become nothing but 
a resort of smugglers and political plotters. 

The cathedral of Shibenik makes it worth-while 
passing up the narrow artificial canal into the wide, 
landlocked harbour of the port. Here there are some 
fine relics of Venetian influence at its best. The 
fortress which guards the entrance is in itself a thing 
of beauty. The cathedral has some of the finest 
carvings of the whole coast. The town is a thriving 
port, in danger of becoming too-industrialised as the 
enormous power of the nearby Krk waterfalls is 
■ developed and the production of aluminium, artificial 
fertilisers and other chemical products increased. 
But as you walk through the hot and dusty streets 
of the old town in the right season you will hear on 
every hand the tap, tap, tap of the women and children 
as they crack almonds in the shade of their court- 
yards to prepare them for market. 

Split, probably the greatest of the Yugoslav ports, 
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marvellous classical pillars and delicate wide-flung 
arches still tell of the grandeur which even the 
squalid additions of many centuries cannot destroy. 
Inside the town is a well-preserved and beautifully- 
proportioned peristyle of the ancient palace, which 
is made more interesting, but is sestheticaUy marred, 
by a gigantic statue of Gregory of Nin, by 
Meshtrovitch, which was placed there, it is believed, 
by the orders of King Alexander. 

Those who are interested in ancient Roman 
remains will find at Solina, a few miles from Split, 
one of the most interesting Roman cities extant. 
But that is the joy of Dalmatia — ^it provides things of 
interest for every possible taste. There is excellent 
trout fishing to be had from several centres, sea fish 
can be caught almost everywhere, including enormous 
tunney in great shoals. There is bathing from 
every possible type of beach, rocks, shingle or sand, 
sunny or shady, lonely or populous. At Makarska 
there is that rare combination — ^forest and sea, for 
the pine woods run down to a vast sweep of softest 
sand. When you get tired of the grilling sun you 
can lie in the thick shade and cool off, helped by 
“ baths ” of iced wine with soda. It is even possible 
in one place to bathe in the warm waters of the 
Adriatic and then take a car into the mountains and 
practice winter sports thousands of feet above sea 
level on the same day. 

For the historian there are relics of Rome, Venice, 
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ByzanUum and the Tutk Foi those who find 
beauty ta immensity, there is a grandiose beauty of 
the Kotor Fiord, -winding its -way through the 
mountains to the very foot of Lovchen, the fortress* 
mountain of Monteoegro oa whose peak he the 
remains of Peter Pctrovitch Njegusb, poet and 
philosopher, last of the great Prmcc Bishops of 
Montenegro For those who love the beauty which 
time gives to well placed stone there is the miniature 
perfection of Dubrovnik, with its ciquisitc old 
moaasteaes, its palaces and its all-enarcling 
fortifications 

The farther south you go, once past Dubrovnik 
and Tzavtat, the less diaace there is of finding good 
hotels, for the MontenegnA inhabitants of this part 
of the coast, while possessed of great hospitality and 
sterling quahnes in other directions, hare no com* 
mercul sense and are not good as hotel keepers 
It is still wotth the nsk of discomfort to go to see 
the quaint towns like Budva and St Stjepan, built 
out on tiny peninsulas, jotting nght out into the 
sea and almost cut ofi at the isthmus fi;om the land 
For those who hke their bathing warm there is no 
better bathing than that of Budva and Ultzinj with 
their enormous sweeps of sun baked sands At 
Ultamj, once &mous for its pirates, you will find a 
race of negroes, who speak Serbian and know no 
other homeland. They arc descended from slaves 
brought back &om distant lands You will also 
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find -a “ black ” wine which leaves your glass dark 
purple in colour when you have drained it and 
shrinks your mouth until you can hardly speak. 

Perast, on the Kotor Fiord, was once famous 
throughout the world for its sailors, who served 
imder the flags of Venice, Austria, Turkey and even 
Russia as well as doing a lot of free-lancing as pirates 
on their own account. Now it is almost dead, 
descendants of its former inhabitants still sail the 
seven seas, but since the Austrian fleet left the 
Estuary there is little to keep them at home. Its 
beautiful old buildings are still a decoration to this 
most beautiful of inlets. 

Kotor, a curious, triangular-waUed town on a 
steep hillside, is full of historic relics. From it a 
winding, zig-zag road, a marvellous feat of engineer- 
ing, runs up to Tzetinje, capital of the former 
Montenegrin kingdom. After scaling the heights 
this road crosses one of the most desolate of plateaux, 
a vast field of bare limestone rock, with tiny pockets 
of soil here and there, hardly bigger than a pocket 
handkerchief, in each of which a little grain, a potato 
or a maize plant has been carefully sown. The whole 
countryside is painfully poverty-stricken. 

During the last war a Montenegrin soldier was 
captured by the Austrians and taken before an officer 
to be questioned. “ You are Montenegrin ? ” said 
the officer. “ I have been in your Montenegro. It 
is a poor, barren, desolate land. What on earth are 
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jouMoatenegons fighaQgfbr * We are fightmg 
for land,” replied the soldier “ But I hare been la 
Austaa You hare vndc^ fertile, arable land, nch 
lozests and lasaous pastures What are you fighting 
for?” “We,” said the Austnan, drawing hunself 
up to his full height, “ ate fighting for honour ’» 
'* Yes,” said the Moatenegrm reflectively, “ everyone 
seems to fight for what he hasn t got ” 

The Montenegnos arc one of the most interesting 
people m Europe Tall, anstociatic looking men, 
espeaally handsome m that elaborate national 
costume, they are good conversationalists, faale 
ling:uists and have produced tuany good poets and 
wiitets But like most wamot races they tend to 
be lazy content to carry arms and let women cany 
the burdens It is said that a Montenegrin ]ust down 
feom the hills « as watdung some men working m 
Belgrade. He noticed that whde most of the men 
were digging hard, one was merely watching and 
making the others work “ How much do these 
men who ate digging get ^ ’ he asked “ Tenpence 
a day, was the reply “ And how much does that 
one looking on get ^ Oh, he s the foreman He 
gets twenty pence a day ’ “ Well, ’ said the 

Montenegrin, 1 11 do his work for their pay,’ and 
he got the job 

After the heat and dust of the road the air up m 
these high mountains is like nxd wuie. We shall be 
hungry when we read) Taetitije. You mast try 
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some Montenegrin ham, cured first in the sun,- then 
built into a limestone wall and left at least six months. 
Eaten raw in thin slices it is delicious. It should be 
washed down by spirits distilled from honey, from 
plums, or from what is left of the grapes when wine 
has been made. 

The normal way from the south of Dalmatia to the 
interior of Yugoslavia leads over Popova Polje, one 
of those curious dishlike plains with mountains all 
round, usually lakes or marshes in winter, but drain- 
ing through deep funnel-shaped holes to leave a 
highly fertile alluvial soil ready for cultivation in 
summer. It is curious to see the haystacks built 
either on the tops of tall trees or on stone piles on 
the raised sides of the “field.” All dwellings and 
bams are built on the hills around the plain also; 
These plains, together with smaller “ pockets ” of 
soil deposited in deep basin-like depressions in the 
rock, are the only land available for cultivation in the 
“ karst ” limestone district which covers large areas 
of Dalmatia and Montenegro and extends into 
Hertzegovina. These districts are naturally poor, 
but their hard-working, hard-living inhabitants tend 
usually to have large families. It is these districts 
which supplied so many of the emigrants who left 
annually for America before the quota system began 
and which now supplies the proletariat which moves 
down into Yugoslavia’s growing industrial centres 
in search of work. 
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After skirting the Popova Pol;e the railway 
follows the gorge of the Nciem as far as Sarajevo 
The Nerctva is one of the very few rivers of this 
Umestone distnct which flows into the sea. Most of 
them just disappear into huge caverns The Oznbla, 
on the other hand, appears full grown from a cavern 
in the mountain side only a few miles from the sea 
at Gniah Even the Neretva has cut for itself so 
deep and narrow a gorge m the soft limestone that 
it IS not of great use for communications The 
railway is cut into the side of this gorge for a gteat 
part of Its length and has a record number of monels 
and bridges pet mile The depth of the gorge keeps 
the water of the Neretva icy cold, so that at Mostar 
which lies in a deep, sheltered, but sunny valley and 
IS the hottest place m the whole country at the height 
of summer, it is almost unpossible to bathe m it. 
The danger of bathing is increased by the terrific 
speed of the current Yet I have seen small boys of 
Mostar jump from the high arched Turkish badge 
which spans the rn er ot from even higher pinnacles 
of rock and dunb out unhurt half a mile ot mote 
down the stream 

Mostar is a poor town, yet life there is very 
pleasant in summer Kxcelleoc local wines are very 
cheap, lamb or young goat coasted on the spit is 
plentiful and bread is not dear There is fine com- 
pany in the local inn gardens, where poets and 
musioans meet at night to yam and sing under die 
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festoons of fiuit-laden vines. Hertzegovina has 
produced far more than its share of poets, and is 
famous, too, for its “ sevdelinkas ” — 2. peculiar and 
most attractive form of love-song, greatly influenced, 
I should say, by oriental music. 

Sarajevo, capital of the former province of Bosnia, 
is one of the most oriental-looking towns left in 
Europe. Here you can stiU see veiled women in 
the streets, the poor ones usually thickly veiled and 
swathed in shapeless, voluminous cloaks, but many 
of the richer ones in tiny gauzy masks which serve 
merely to enhance the brilliance of the wearer’s eyes. 
The fez is as common here as the hat, and to add to 
the strange medley there are also Jewish women 
wearing strange shaped hats which are meant to 
represent the ships which brought their ancestors 
from Spain when they were expelled thence by 
Izabella and Ferdinand some five hundred years ago. 

There are over one and a half million Moslems in 
Yugoslavia. As it is usual in the Balkans to judge 
a man’s race by his religion they are always referred 
to in common talk as “ Turak ” (Turk), but in 
reality very few of them have any Tiurkish blood. 
Some are descendents of landowners in the south 
who accepted the Islamic faith in order to retain 
their lands after the Turkish conquest. Others, 
especially in Bosnia, are descendants of those 
inhabitants of the medieval Bosnian kingdom who 
had adopted the Bogumil heresy. Persecuted by the 
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Orthodox Chrisuans of the Scihiao Empire oq one 
side and by the Catholics of the west on the other 
they became Moslem to secure the protection of the 
Sultan All the Yugoslav Moslems have retained 
their Slav tongue Since the unification of Yugo- 
slavia they have made great strides from an 
educational and social point of view The women 
of the upper classes have become emanapated and 
have entered many professions Bahnja Nun 
Hadjitch, a beautiful Moslem gtil from Mostar^ is 
one of Yugoslavia’s leading opera singers and has 
slatted m opera in Berlin, Pans and Rome In the 
Tillages, espectaliy in South Serbia, the Moslems 
remain rather backward still 

From Sarajevo there are two main routes to 
Belgrade The one is by the main line through 
Bosnia to Brod, on the Sava, and the other by 
narrow gauge line vu Stalatch. The mam hne 
route takes us near to Travmk, atzud the green 
mountains, a district as yet bttle known to tounsts 
Here Moslem, Catholic and Orthodox villages are 
hopelessly mmgled Here m the mountains there 
are fine slopes for winter sports, but as few people 
avail themselves of the possibilities it is wise foe 
small parties to carry firearms m order to protect 
themselves from wolves 

The narrow gauge line goes through Uzhitaa, an 
interesting Serbian town fiunous for its dned meats 
(ptshuta), and its spirit^ especially its “ klekovatcba,” 
sa6 
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(a sort of gio, “ shlivovitza,” distilled with juniper 
berries,) and its “ vishnjevatcha,” an excellent cherry 
brandy made with sour cherries. It was in Uzhitza 
that I was driven to throwing hair-brushes and boots 
through the window in a vain attempt to stop the 
nightingales singing as they went on so long and 
so loudly that it was impossible to sleep. 

We are now in Serbia proper. The people are not 
so tall in general as the Montenegrins, but are stocky 
and powerful. The country is imdulating and green, 
not unlike some parts of England. Ever3rwhere 
there are plum orchards. Many of the peasants still 
wear thick, close-fitting suits of homespun of a dark 
brown colour, and opantzi, soft leather slippers with 
turned up toes. But the tendency is for costume to 
die out with increasing rapidity. 

- Let us leave the railway for a while and venture 
south of the line to Vmjtzi or Vmjachka Banja. 
Just as God is said never to have planted a nettle 
without planting a dock near it to heal the sting, so 
it would seem He never provides rich foods in 
plenty without an antidote. Perhaps that is why 
Serbia, where sucking pig is one of the favourite 
dishes, and rich people have two meat courses to a 
meal, followed by gibanitza, a rich dish of cheese 
and a macaroni-like substance, sandwiched between 
dried meats in front and sweet cakes full of nuts and 
honey afterwards, is so rich in mineral springs reputed 
to heal all the ills the human stomach is heir to. 
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Vmjadika Banja is adnuttcdlp the best of all these 
waters la a well laid-out park are hot springs, good 
to dnnk and delighted to badie in, and cold ones, 
which can be taken with wine when you arc not taking 
the core. Here m summer cnme all the middle aged 
gourmands of Belgrade, and evea farther afield, to 
prepare thcmselres for another winter of good dhecr 
Back on the railway we soon jom up with the mam 
north south line of the Balktm Peninsular, which 
follow the valleys of the Morava and the Vatdar 
rivets At Nish this important hnc is jomed by the 
etjually important one which follows the valley of 
the Nisheva through the mountains to Sofia and was 
for centuries the tram toad to Constantinople 
Nish, which lies in a great basin of mountains, is 
a typical Setbian pcovuxt^ town. It has developed 
enormously in the last twenty years, and has now 
some fine modem buddings m the centre of the 
town But just outside tbc centre you have the 
cobbled streets , the low, one storey houses built m 
a senes of connected rooms tight round a shady 
courtyard , and in the warm dark mghts of the long 
summer you will come uncapcctcdiy upon groups of 
young people gathered around the comm unal taps 
which have replaced the old vdlage wells, singing the 
beautiful folk songs and love songs of their people, 
fliroag, match making, and sometimes fighting just 
as you will find them depicted m some of the exquisite 

musical plays of Bora Stankovitch. 
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The Nish district, being on the borderland between 
Serbia and Bulgaria, and in a district where the 
Turks dominated for centuries, has kept its national 
songs the purest and its national feeling the strongest 
in the whole of Serbia. But, speaking geaerdly, it 
is in the provincial towns of old Serbia that one feels 
the virility of the Serbian people. There is so much 
colour, and music and movement bound up with 
their national feeling and their political life, so much 
keen interest in world movements, such vigorous 
intelligence, that the time must come when the 
Yugoslav people will again become a centre of 
culture and progress in the Balkans and Europe. 

Near Nish is another of the innumerable “ banje ” 
(watering-places) where hot springs of great medicinal 
value gush with terrific force from the earth. The 
Romans, who seem to have had a sixth sense for 
discovering mineral waters and metallic deposits, 
exploited nearly all of these springs two thousand 
years and more ago, just as they did also most of 
Yugoslavia’s great mineral wealth. At Nishka 
Banja you can still take your bath in beautifully 
planned stone basins made by the Romans. Arriving 
there one very hot day after a long tramp through 
the mountains I hurried to bathe. I dived into one 
of the Roman basins which was not quite so deep 
as I had thought. I hit my head hard on the bottom. 
Nothing daunted, I climbed out and was about to 
dive again when the keeper shouted something. Not 
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uaderstaading much Seibiaa at that time I thought 
It was meceljr a wanuog that the bath was shallow. 
So I dived again to show that I could do it without 
bangmg my head. When I climbed out again the 
keeper took me aside and with inSnite patience 
explained that a number of old men sitting oa the 
steps had been ordered by the doctor to sit for two 
hours with the warm water up to their mouths 
Every tune I dived the water rote and they swallowed 
a mouthhiL 

A few mmutes later their two hours was over and 
the men, peasants from the district, most courteously 
came over and begged me now to go oa diving 
This inherent courtesy and hospitality of the Serbia 
peasant t$ anurtng The pnnaple “a guest is 
^ways nghc " rs ctmed sotoetimes to absurd lengths 
At the “ slava," fot instance, the celebration of the 
Saints’ Day on which a man’s family is supposed to 
have been converted to Chcstianity, the peasants 
keep open house for several days Cases have been 
known where guests have stayed for a week and have 
msisted oa eatmg up cvciythmg m the house, even 
the winter stores of dned meats, and preserved 
vegetables You cannot enter the house of the 
poorest peasant in Serbia without being oSeted 
immediately hospitality If nothmg else is forth- 
coming tney wiU bring sugar and water followed by 
sttoftg, black Turkish cxiffee. 

The whole of this distnct^ Nish, Pirot (famous 
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also for its beautiful hand-made carpets), Vranja and 
around is famous for its sour milk, its “ kajmak ” (a 
sort of salted Devonshire cream), its cheeses, 
(“ Serbian ” cheese is a soft white cream cheese, 
“ katchkavalja ” a hard, salt cheese) and its young 
goats and lambs which are often killed and eaten 
within a month of birth. Its people are noted for 
thek physical strength and endurance. Relics of 
their almost perpetual war with the Turks are to be 
found everywhere. Near Nish there is, for instance, 
the famous Tower of Skulls, built by the Turks to 
include thousands of the skulls of Qirisrians killed in 
battle. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


A PLEASANT LAND 


Tzar Dushan’s Skoplje, Capital of the Serbian 
Empire at the height of its culture and glory, fell upon 
evil days in the last century. When it was liberated 
in 1918 it was a sordid place, full of dust and flies. 
To-day it is a modern town with fine large buildings 
in the centre and a belt of pleasant modern villas on 
the outskirts. But it retains enough of the orient 
from its long period under Moslem rule to be in- 
teresting still. 

There is still an oriental bazaar where you will find 
craftsmen, wearing the fez, still turning out by hand 
exquisitely worked ornaments. There are still mazes 
of narrow streets with high walled gardens and 
houses with iron grills to shutter the windows lest 
the womenfolk should be seen by strangers. And 
if you wander quiedy around you will see perchance 
coming around a corner unaware a pretty young 
Moslem girl with veil thrown back over her head. 
But before you can look again there will be nothing 
to see but the impenetrable blackness of the “ yash- 
mak.” 
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You Will set too thousanils of gypsy women and 
rhiMwi wcanng long, loose tcousets of gaily coloured 
<8iHcs Many of them have blue eyes and £ur hair, 
tmted with henna, and may wdl be rather of Turkish 
than gypsy ODgia. 

In the Moslem quarter of Skoplje and in some of 
fhe purely Moslem villages around, on certain great 
Moslem feast days it is suU possible to sec the dancmg 
dervishes The authonnes frown upon the practice 
and It IS becoming inctcasmgly difficult to witness it, 
but It persists The demshes siog a cunouslf 
monotonous song for hours until they become 
hypnoused- Then they begm to dance wildly and 
to slash at themselves with sharp edged httle axes 
Ihey mdict great gashes upon their heads, and stick 
long pins ti^ough their cheeks But iliey lose no 
blood and within a day or two tbcir wounds heal 
and they seem none the worse for their ordeal 

From Veles a new railway and road cun down over 
the Ovche Polie to Shop and Strumitza. This great 
plain has only recently been reclaimed for agriculture 
For ceocunes conditions of life were too uncertain 
for any permanent settlement to be possible Now 
It IS becoming a prosperous and valuable district. 
*Ihe settlement of this area with peasants fi?oni 
densely populated distacts ro the north presoited 
many difficulues One of the most senous was 
of the tropical vanety introduced into 
Macedonia during the war which wrought havocwith 
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the first settlers. The work of clearing up the whole 
district and freeing it from the scourge of this dread 
disease was done so thoroughly under the direction 
of a Croatian doctor. Dr. Shtampar, that the League 
of Nations sent him out to China to try to help the 
Chinese in their struggle against this menace, 

A second evil which took still longer to eradicate 
was the bands of Bulgarian comitadjis who crossed 
the mountain frontier secretly with bombs and rifles 
and murdered, threatened and terrorised the popula- 
tion. Finally they too were eradicated, though with 
German help they will now be back again. 

King Alexander, who spent nearly eight years of 
his youth at war in Macedonia, had a great passion 
for this part of the country. He devoted much of 
his time and of his country’s money to building roads 
and railways there, restoring order where there had 
for many decades been chaos, opening schools and 
sending doctors, paid and organised as civil servants, 
to stamp out disease. 

At Shtip there was a Moslem monastery, where 
priests were trained. Here I was greatly siuprised 
when the head of the school served us with great 
ceremony with a curious pale pink liquid which 
strongly resembled raspberry juice in appearance. 
He asked me what I thought it was. I replied 
" Raspberry juice.” “ Now taste it,” he said. I did 
and my whole mouth was at once filled with a strong 
taste resembling, if I may so describe it^ the perfume 
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of roses I asked how it was oiade but beyond 
saying it was made from roses and honey the old man 
would give no indication as its manufacture was a 
closely guarded secret of the schooL 

The Strumitza valley has an almost tropical summer. 
Ir will grow cotton, is fiunous for its excellent tobacco, 
has a thnvmg silk producing industty, and soil uses, 
alone in Europe I thmk , camels as normal beasts of 
burden. It certainly surpnsed me, some years ago, 
as I stood beside a broken down car on the road just 
beyond Stiumjtaa. to sec a string of real but rather 
moth'caten looking camels go trailing past. 

From Skoplje it is easy to get by road or tail to 
Bitol], once the chief commeraal centre of a great 
Turkish province, but now stagnant and dying, as it 
has been cut off from thctemtoiy ir formerly served 
Thence we can reach the beautiful Lake of Ohnd 
(pronounced Oknd), which lies high up among the 
mountains in the corner where the Yugoslav, 
Greek and Albanian frontiers meet 

Ohnd has been desenbed as the *' Lake of lAving 
Fossils ’* It IS protected by the Dinanc Alps, which 
nse to a haght of over 8,ooq feet to the north of it. 
This allowed u, alone of all the lakes of Europe, to 
escape the destructive effects of the Ice Age. Its 
isolation also protected it later from the inroads of 
newer and more powerful forms of life. As a result 
It stUl contains fish, snails and worms of a type 
known elsewhere in Europe only by their fossils 
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The famous Ohrid trout, which is smoked by a special 
process by the fishermen, is one of the greatest 
delicacies I have ever tasted. But its type is found 
nowhere else in the world as it too is pre-gladal in 
origin. 

Owing to its altitude Ohrid has a most delightful 
dimate. The sun is hot and powerful but the deep 
waters of the lake, over i,ooo feet deep in many 
parts, remain delightfully cool. The nights even at 
the hdght of summer are cool and pleasant. The 
water of the lake is soft and pure, most transparent of 
all the European lakes, its beaches are long stretches 
of smooth, fine sand. Small wonder that one of the 
most beautiful songs of South Serbia describes the 
singer’s ambition to " own a small shop in Struga, 
and sail a silken-sailed shallop on Lake Ohrid.” 

It is not only to the hydro-biologist that the 
Ohrid district is of interest. It is a great centre for 
archeologists also. Whereas in the greater part of 
the classical world captured by the barbarians the 
newcomers settled down in the dties and settle- 
ments of the former inhabitants and obliterated all 
trace of them or overlaid them thickly with their own 
buildings and refuse, in the Balkans the new-comers 
were mainly fierce nomad tribes who had no per- 
manent dwellings. The dties of the andent dvihsa- 
tions were gradually covered by rotting vegetation 
and the dust of storms, with a thick, protective layer 
of earth. But once that layer is removed the mins 
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of tilt old ernes, nth with tiaces of 
tnhabitants, ate found to be m much e 
as they were left two thousand jeats ago 
As the Balian penmsulat has been a ^ 

of wais, mvasions and conqumts ev 
wotk has yet been done on these nch . 
have thus been piotected fot modem y 

At Ttebemshta, neat Ohnd. “ 

Belgtade Umvemty. dtscoaeted » J ^d 

contammg many golden ornaments and y _ 
arms He named the site the Valley of P 
but a few yean Utet was forced to change 
as futthet lesmieh disdosed mote giaves 
omamcats obnously inteadtd for *1^* '*** ' 

togethet fine Greek bowls and vas« for «s 
mctics Other graves nearby seem by tlw 
of bronze and uoa to have been those of the s 
of the hi^ bom lUyoan Ptmccsses In one ot 
were found bronze forceps which Professor ^ 

believes to have been used for plucking the mistress 
eyebrows 

Not far away at Stobi a whole Greek settlcmm 
remarkably good state of preservation is 8 
excavated under the control of Professor Fetkovit 
Exquisite mosaics have been discovered m * 
anaent palaces and m an early Christian church, 
some fine statues beautifully carved capitols have 
been found m a huge marble amphitheatre capable o 
bolding over five thoosuid people . and numerous 
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tools used in spinning and weaving found in a large 
bxiilding with many rooms are believed to denote an 
ancient Greek textile factory. 

Ohrid is rich too in beautiful national costiunes 
and it is from this district that some of the finest 
national embroideries come. Here, too, the peasant 
people have retained many of the fine old dances 
which their ancestors danced and some of the most 
haunting songs which they sang. The whole Balkans 
knows the song of the saucy Biljana, bleaching linen 
on the shores of Lake Ohrid and threatening the 
wine merchant that if his caravan runs over her linen 
he will have to pay and that she will not take payment 
in wine or rakija as he offers but in “ that handsome 
yonag fellow in the fez, who is ddving the £rst 
cart.” 

To the north-west of Skoplje lies a district which 
is peculiarly full of the monuments of Serbian history. 
Here are to be found dozens of monasteries, some of 
them gems of Byzantine architecture, many of them 
containing frescoes of great beauty. They were 
founded by the Serbian Emperors, Princes, and 
Despots of the Middle Ages. 

Leaving Skoplje by car we should soon reach 
Prizren, one of the most picturesque of South Serbian 
towns, with its dozens of minarets and its long line 
of dark Lombardy poplars. A few years ago, I have 
not been there of late, the girls of Prizren, Christian 
as well as Moslem, all wore heavy, baggy trousers of 
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nch colour^ sJfa. cugWt 

with cmbtoidcied spats Thcmgh 

nuyot o£ the town, who had been m 

that these wete English folk at *c ^ ^ 

insisted on our being his guests an 

bnng a tew bottles of his o'™ ^e 

food, sucking pig roast on a pole OT j 

twigs, was excellent and Uie 
remembet my companion, an Engbs p 
to study the old monastenes. saying “ -"O E“ ^ 
L. morning. “ Have you nouced. Hamson ^w 
these Yugoslav beds turn round three times 

^Twr^rtL'Ish D,ako,i» and tun ^ongjac 
foot o£ the steep, batten mountain rang« 
the Albanian feontict, yon -will notice large n 
of Albanians After the defeat of the Set 
Kosovo many of the Serbian landownem tied 

country The Moslem Albanians came down tt 

that barren mountains and occupied the empty 
They are picturesque people, tall and slim with ong 
and often noble looking heads They wear tig 
fitting trousers of white homespun cloth, 
braided accotdmg to the dan to which they 
brightly coloured silk cummerbunds and braid 
homespun jackets They ate all Moslem and tbeit 
women folk still go heavily veiled and cloaked 
It IS the custom in rki« part of the country, especially 
among the Albanians, for a young man to have to 
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buy his wife. Prices are so high that the only way in 
which they can earn the money is to go away from 
home to work for a few years. Many of them go to 
Belgrade and other big towns and earn their hving 
by sawing wood and doing other heavy work. They 
eat remarkably little, a crust of bread, a btmch or two 
of grapes, some dried figs, a few cobs of boiled maize 
according to season. Rarely do they eat meat. 
Yet they do a heavy day’s work. All the money 
they earn they send home. 

As it is the custom in the north of Yugoslavia, 
where Austro-Hungarian customs still prevail, for a 
girl to need a dowry before she can marry, it occurred 
some years ago to a Belgrade merchant that he could 
do well by supplying girls without dowries with 
husbands, and young men from the south who had 
not the money to buy wives with women at the same 
time. He had such success that before long he was 
exporting large numbers of girls from the Vojvodina 
to South Serbia. But this smacked of white slave 
traffic to the authorities and the business was for- 
bidden. Also it was foimd that the girls from the 
north were not used to the heavy manual labour in 
the fields done by the women of the south, who are 
costly mainly because they are hard workers and 
potential producers of more workers for the land. 

Just past Djakovitza is the monastery of Visoko 
Dechani, one of the best preserved and most beautiful 
of all the medieval Serbian monasteries. It stands 
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„ » ^,31 wooded «Uey luonmg »? 

moonuins. J“‘ '^'^^^l^and nor the 
crossed by e bodge made of ‘ esmeobsed 

•^'y^rs^f^J^Ueodsm-beP— of 

Pai. for nemy yeam -ba “>» ° of g“^“ 
Chcieb m Serbia, and the Moimte^ 
on Kosovo Field, arehirijo^y *e Jto' 

TOdievsl monaslenes and famous “^^^^Ood 
where King Peter and ho t^eOT P" **^tanna, 
after thetr vtaory over tlmTurba m 151 ^ 
farther to the north, la the „eK 

of the most famoiu of the 5 °'’“' «s 

crovoied. It was said that ^gAlraante. wto 

actually neret cro-wned officially as king. P' 
also to be ao'wncd oo this histone spot. ^ 

Like most of the other moaastenes o^ ^ 
Studemua had a magnificciit lot of £rcs<^ & 
much of the history and legend of the ^ 
tunately then dehcate faded colours did not 
two Russian moots who had come there 
art. So while the Aidumandntc ^ _ 

deaded to give him a pleasant sutpnse by 
and stteogthenmg the old frescoes They P^ 
them all over with glaring modem colouc ^ 
accurately applied and lumed over half of the ^ 
before the Aichimandntt returned and stopped tnem. 
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Here too we saw a magnificent ikon, painted on 
wood, showing St. George slaying the dragon, an 
excellent example of the best Byzantine work. But 
the head had been almost completely worn away by 
pious worshippers who, in accordance with Orthodox 
custom, kissed the ikon on entering and leaving the 
church. 

Our journey takes us now through the very heart 
of the Shumadija, cradle of the modem- Serbian 
State. We pass through Kragujevatz, the biggest 
Serbian arsenal, to Topola, where Karageorge lived, 
raised the standard of revolt, and is buried, in a 
striking marble church erected by King Peter the 
Liberator, grandfather of the present King. King 
Alexander completed King Peter’s chmch and had it 
decorated inside with remarkable frescoes, many of 
which are copies of famous frescoes from the medieval 
Serbian monasteries, carried out by Russian artists in 
mosaic. He also built a modest dwelling in old 
Serbian style for himself and created a museum in the 
one remaining tower of the old fortress of Karageorge. 

The slopes of the gentle hills around Topola are 
covered with vineyards, some of the finest of which 
were planted by King Alexander himself. The wine 
is made and sold by a co-operative organisation of 
the peasant growers. In its books King Alexander 
appeared as plain Mr. Alexander Karageorgevitch, 
member No. i. 

From Topola we go by the old Constantinople road, 
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along -whidi the Sultan's messengers used to dash, 
with relays of horses every few miles, at record speed 
to the Turkish capital, to Mount Avala, which over 
looks Belgrade The road winds through a country 
side rich in vineyards, plum orchards, maize and wheat 
fields and fodder crops There is no natural pasture 
here summer is too hot and dry, winter too intensely 
cold for grass to do welL The peasants all wear 
costumes of brown homespun cloth, braided with 
black, and ' opankas, soft leather shoes with 
upturned toes 

When first I climbed to the peak of Avala it U’as 
topped by the magnificent mins of an anaent castle, 
built according to local legend, by the medirral 
Serbian Pnnccss, Despot Yetiaa the Damned 'Ibere 
was much of interest to the ardixologist in these 
rums For instance, there was a spiral channel 
tunnmg thtougb the thick walls from the lowest to 
the highest parts of the remaining walls There 
were holes at intervals on the inside wall giving 
access to this channel, which as thought to have been 
cither a system of prumtive central heating or a clever 
arrangement by which cannon balls stored at the top 
of the castle could be sent down rapidly to defenders 
on any level beneath 

Much to the chagnn of many of the people of 
Belgrade, this anaent moaument was swept away at 
the order of Kmg Alexander to make room for a huge 
monument to the Yugoslav Unknown Soldier, 
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designed by Meshtrovitch. But no one had anything 
but praise for the construction of a fine main road 
leading to the summit of the mountain and the 
planting of one million five hundred thousand trees, 
brought from all parts of Yugoslavia, in memory 
of the 1,500,000 men from all parts who laid down 
their lives for the liberation of Serbia and the unifica- 
tion of Yugoslavia, during the Great War. There 
is also a fine hotel built in pure old Byzantine style. 
Here on summer evenings there is always a cool breeze 
and here come “ the elite of Belgrade society ” (those 
with cars at their disposal at the moment) to drink 
iced wine from the King’s vineyards and eat crisp, 
crackling, toast sucking-pig and huge pickled pap- 
rikas, to the accompaniment of stirring, haunting 
songs culled from aU parts of the country and sung 
to the strumming of the guitar. 

It is with dark bitterness in my soul that I write 
at this moment of Belgrade, the fair White Fortress 
dominating the junction of the Sava and Danube 
rivers which, in its tumultuous history, has been 
captured and recaptured half a hundred times, and 
throughout the “ Dark Ages ” has seen massacres 
and pillage by Turks and Huns as the tide of 
barbarian invasion swept this way and that. But 
never in its long history has it been subjected to such 
unspeakable barbarity, such uncalled for slaughter of 
its women and children, such pagan horrors of 
wanton destruction, as in this year of disgrace 1941, 
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and at the hands of the ** Oinsuan ” Gennaos 
Alas, I must write of Belgrade as of Ac past, for the 
Belgrade 1 knew and loved is a worse shambles than 
ever Warsaw was, and the rotting corpses of its fine, 
decent people he thick about its shattered streets, 
dumbly appealing to whatever gods there be for a 
vengeance which will, I hope, one day be theirs 
Let me tell you of the Belgrade that was. It had 
httlc appeal to the tourist There w ere few imposing 
buildings. Its cabarets were second rate, its imported 
champagne expensive and bad, there was no ansto- 
crauc soaety to flatter the visitor by uinting him 
mto Its select accles Belgrade, typical of the 
Yugoslav people, was a bad showman It disdained 
ptopagandi The real Belgrade was the Belgrade of 
its own people, and die few foreigners who penetrated 
to Its hospiuble heart. 

Life in this Belgrade was full of colour, form, 
music — beauty m all its roaiufestaUoas — available to 
the whole people, even the very poorest For 
fivepeice — students half ptace — you could sec a first- 
class opera, one of the best Russian ballets in Europe, 
drama which would put to shame the acting and the 
choice of plays of many a bigger capital Shaw, 
Galsworthy and Shakespeare figured weekly on the 
show bills of the State Theatre, but Shakespeare was 
played to crowded houses as thrilling modem drama 
or rollicking comedy, and not as a sacred relic &om 
a distant past. There were operas, ballets and plays 



^eU as soma Hna 7=-. ^“““1 “S Uked the 
of modem Yugoslav artists, “ 

peasant P'» 5 '®. *^^‘ 2 “ooffee (iW. or ad.) you 
For the price of a Tm , . any of the four 

could sit half the mg t m could 

» orchestra, Bulgari^ 
choose a Russian ) gypsies or 

gypsies, ' aU the finest Yugo- 

gypsies from Shabatz wh _ g 

Slav songs, and r ^ong. There were 

intense and « damen kapela” from 

girl smgers from . __y kind and colour, 

over the Sava, dance an students’ orchestras 

discreet quartets hy rn.lrt ; 

■ whose members studied y Y l^lacedonia, 

there were singers and mu Croatia and 

from the Vojvodina, and picturesque 

Dalmatia, eaA with its ow^ J dance. 

costumes and Its own speaal yp ^^^^3 

In winter the cafes ^ j^oshava ” wind; 

and windows keepmg ou , 3 on street pave- 

in summer they were by high 

ments, in courtyards, m » Kalimegdan Park, 

trees or on the terraces of 
which took the place o e 
la a thousand other cafes, 

was no music but pe^ ^ Yu<^oslavia, where the 
conversation is no lost art m 
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Ufc Politics, philosophy, »rt wih 

litcdtoic o£ a dozen Unds 

tEtn -wit, mde tnowledp “ ^ ^ Czecho- 

pte of Hitlez to ttnllow Fisnen 

dov Jnz, then Poland, «.d finally » ^ ^ 

,nd the Bnnsh Empne teen: 
e^fis of Belg^de in .95,, W 
oonced by any bnt a few been o^J 
London. Unfortunately the 
“cut a. to nme waa niled by a sm^ * ^■= „ 
isolated itself tiom the wisdom of its cafes 

mitVets showed in then season 
vns essentially an otdinaiy man’s to^ „ „f dieii 
isrdy If eaet get fonts a^ ve^ 
season. But m season them was such a p 
to paces were ndietilous Toto^ “ 
o£ ditir season were less than ^d. pet lb , r ti 
dehaous lettuces fetched id for four , 
times to twenty-aght a shilling , excellent bread 
only id- a pound. It was a real delight to g 
nuikct to see the i mmen se piles of glowing 
papnka, the nch purple egg plant, the moun 
dark green water mdons — one or two cut 
to show the npc wine red of their centres “fn 
smaller piles of green and golden melons of the ino 
entrancing Tanety Never have I eaten such m 
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as the small, scented, richly flavoured “ pineapple ” 
melons we bought for id. or ad. each. Nowhere 

O 

have I known strawberries to have so long a season, 
save in Slovenia, so that we got sick of eating even 
the scented, fully flavoured wood-strawberries, which 
cost us about 3d. per lb. Oierries too were 
magnificent, large black fleshy ones or the bright 
red, translucent “sour” cherries. But of all the 
many delightful fruits with which the market was 
piled, with each in its due season, none could compete 
with the grapes, sun-ripened, sugar-sweet, blood-red 
Malaga, wine-black Hamburger, goIden-yeUow 
Smederevo and a dozen sorts besides. 

In summer, for those who could not get away 
from Belgrade, although travel was cheap enough 
on the State railways, there was excellent bathing in 
either the Danube or the Sava. The Danube was 
faster, cooler and less attractive than the warm, 
green, translucent Sava, but it was cheaper and 
easier to get to it. The b anks for miles on either 
side of both rivers were lined with golden-brown 
bathere — lying in the blazing sun until they could 
bear it no longer and then sliding for a while into 
the cool, swift-flowing waters. , “ He who drinks 
of the water of the Sava will return,” runs the 
Serbian proverb. I hope it may prove true. 

Food also was cheap, even in the restaurants. 
For a few pence you could get a plateful of 

chivapchiche ” (little sausages without skins made 
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of nuncrf m»£ and gnllad over ch^^). 

bitsofTcdonsW ot^n AUAcMgnlM 

speoalincs of the duva^ jioooed onion and 
mcata ncic saved with “W, test 

huge pieces of d^aons German ot 

hotels yon could get got^ oVtnn m Belgtade, 
Hunganan cooking, but the tet co S . 5^ple 

as m most places in England, wa ^ 

cooking of the ordinaty houseenfe. TO 

deliaous without a 

It would not do to leave oofflul 

metmon also of its dunks Wme of 

dnnk of the gteate. past of to popn^“ 
Belgtade It was cheap and 6“°^ ' f „aj 
obtained m bewildenng tanety, not 
distntt but almost every merchant had * 
of wines, and even from the same 

lately got quite the same wine for long . 

unfortunately, no standardisation ^ Aojn 

common wines were those from Frushka 
Smederevo (cspcaally the whites) from Nc^ 
black T from the Zbupa distnct, from u 
and from Slovenia. The best spirits °^stil 

Uzhitza distnct, but every peasant seemed to 
some sort of raki}a for himself In the ° ^ 

littk ccUais m Belgrade where * rakija ” and 
meats were sold it was usually possible to get at 
eighteen distmct vanenes of spirits The no 
pnee was a penny a glass and a hard headed, wbissy 



singlet 

„£ the eighteea v^ettes « ^ ^ 

completely and >“?' ^ice for snobs, but 

Such then was Belgrade, n t' 

c.„™.hetea„otdina^»-_^“^f>“:„„J au 

pleasantly even on ^ ^ ^ hangers-on 

attempts by foreign diplomats ^ave 

to create artificially a democracy of 

broken down owing Mgxander reaUsed the 

the Serbian people. Kmg jgdared, “there 

strength of this feeling when h 

temis only the King , land tehete 

natural and healthy state o peasant 

over eighty per cent of f f state 

farmers tilling their every officer 

official, every professor o working 

of the army, has brothers and other km 

on their own bit of land. die people of 

The essentially educational 

Yugoslavia is best 4„^ed. all ehildten 

system. No private scho^ ^ otherwise they are 
must pass the state exammations, ^janks 

shut off fiom the civil “^^Ital and medical 

and other similar msum examinations 

professions, etc. To 

privately means ten tunes ^ sdi.ooL 

more expense than takmg die 

School fees are Qor parent pays no 

income of the parents. A ry y 
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fees, a very wealthy one pays quite stiff fees o 
same education. Once elementary education u 
the bnlhant children of poor parents get no 
scholarships covering their books and ees 
maintenance while at school From o Jg 
schools every child who passes out has the ng 
a scholarship to the uruvcrsity if the patent 
afford to send it at their own expense. 
clever child need be deprived of educational 


because of the poverty of its parents . 

There is no part of Yugoslavia where the 
ate not hospitable In Belgrade 
hospitahty became almost too much of a 
at times In a tmy village where almost every i 7 
seems to have been converted to Christianity * 
different Saint’s Day, the ** Slava ” is a very plc^ 
institution giving the rest of the village an excuse 
for visiting the house where the " slava ” is» ^ 
taking food and drink with the family But lO 
Belgrade, with some 500 000 inhabitants, the “ slava 


began to be a problem 

On the “ slava ” of Sc Nicholas, for instancy 
December the 19th by the Western calendar, even I» 
although a foreigner, ViaH a lut of over forty houses 
of close fnends which I must visit on that day ^ 
used to take a cab and drive solemnly round from 
tea o’dock m the mommg At each house as I 
entered I had to take a spoonful of “ zhito » 
dcliaous mixture of wheat, dned fonts, spices and 



1 too* not *tot, *uch = spol:^^ of 

long dead Saint. Then ® ^ delicious 

flavour in syrup. At r ,, by glasses of one 

le^e one sort of “^fpSed by cakes of 

ot two sorts of wme. an 

many sorts and dried meats. y 

Chosl to have coffee served to I ,ould 

In houses v/here I was no ^ minutes 

get through tiie in indecent haste. But in 

without appearmg to family friend it 

the many houses where . w drinking half 

took sometimes an hour an ^ draught, 

a dozen glasses of wine one after anotn 

■with the host. ^ rio-ht round all my duty 

I never remember getting evening 

calls on that day. i^g farther and drove 

already I was mca^ble of g ^ j to 

off home to bed. This me ^any 

finish the round with_ bunches o^ flow 
apologies for not havmg c ^ hundred 

there were people in Belgr^e^^^, Day— think what it 

visits to make on ot.^ ^ j 

must have cost them m g__or better, if y°^ 

To make matters s in Belgrade were 

Uked lots of visiting— afl i/g to the thirteen-day 

double. Thatistosaythato g^^^^^^^^dars 

lag between the Western and tti Years, etc. 

there- were two Christmases, tw 
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Thus sue bcE?« “t,"' =“s“n1o£“X*'^ 
December 6th— tbc Ca o . Slovenes 

celebrated with especial c y ^fcholas appeared 

They had huge parum at whi* Sh Nicn^^ 
with his attendant devils who q ^ jj^ough the 
in the party Those who Schehtful httlc 

mterrogation successfully were pv 

presenrs hut .hose who devils 

righteousness were whence they 

Wid. blacle faces to a h* »‘’and nicer 

emerged later smiling Then rome 

presents than their good ^ ^ *e 

die Otthodoi St Nicholas ^ ^ die 

Western Chnstmas on Decmber M* J _ 

official New Year on Decemb« Jist and ] ^ 
the OtthodoT Omstmas on January 6th t 9 
Orthodox New Year on Janu^ “jentog 

followed by two or three more sUvas 

with St Sava-s Day on January aoth^ 

Neatly six weeks of almost consist least ) 
TraveUets conung to Belgrade o" 
period had a dim time,fot shops and bu^es 
dosed down for aU the bigger Samts Days 
were two Easters and two Whitsuntides most y».s 
also StnaU wonder then that at the end of suen 
season many of the people of Belgrade had to g 
a cute to Vmiachka Banja , 

To complete out round tout wc must pass OT 
long monotonous plains of the Vojvodma, ri 
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"wheat, maize, "vines, hops, foddet crops and "vast 
pastures, through hundreds of wealthy towns and 
"villages with their curious wells, the bucket of which 
is counterbalanced on a long pole by a hea"vy weight 
in stones, so that if it is pulled down and filled with 
water the weight of the stones will raise it out of the 
well "without any effort. Here on the plains you will 
find pretty litde girls in quaint costumes, with dozens 
of brightly-coloured petticoats, "watching their flocks 
of geese. The people of these plains are short and 
stocky, whether they call themselves Serbs, Croats, 
Germans or Hungarians they look very much alike. 
They usually speak all three languages and the real 
test as to their race is that of their names, religion 
and costume. This is one of the granaries of south- 
west Europe and is therefore en-vied by the 
Hungarians and the Germans. 

After an eight-hour journey over these dull plains 
the country becomes undulating again, and as real 
mountains begin to rise to north and south we reach 
Zagreb, capital of modern Croatia. Zagreb is a 
delightful town but much more shy and difficult to 
^ow properly than even Belgrade. On the surface 
it is exactly like a provincial German town — with all 
its faults. But just below the surface it is a really 
Slav town with the same intense love of song and 
dance, movement and colour, which is to be found 
everywhere in Yugoslavia. 

One of the most interesting places in Zagreb to 
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the Visitor is its huge central market where peasants 
from all around come to sell that wares It may 
surprise a nevcomer to find these Ccoatua men and 
women axe fait honed and blue-eyed. This is the 
real unadulterated type of the South Slav people, 
undoubtedly Scondmavun oc northern Asiatic by 
oagin. In other parts they have mixed with other 
races or have been selected by the fact that the dark 
types tend to resist modem disease and modem 
condmons better than the fair t)’pes, so that the 
Yugoslav people tend to be dark rather than fair 
Apparently the Croatian peasants of the 21agreb 
area have retained their taaol punty more than 
mosL 

la Zagreb you mil &id the true Vienna type o£ 
cafe, where foe a few pence the visitor gets all the 
local newspapers and many foragn ones too, to read 
widi his white codec piled high with whipped cream 
arul his saffiron bun. On the surface Zagreb is 
extremely Germanised, but stay a few days and you 
will End beneath the gloss all the happy ch^ctenstics 
of Belgrade. You will find that the real power here 
IS not the former Austro-Hungarian anstoaacy, 
which still secretly retains the titles which were 
abolished when the new state was formed It is 
the peasant party of Croaua and its leaders sudi as 
Dr Matdiek. hlatdiek lives most of his tune now 
on his own little farm |ust outside the aty Here he 
keeps xn dose touch with the land, and so with the 
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hundreds of thousands of peasants who are united in 
this marvellously organised peasant party founded 
by the great master, Stjepan Raditch. Matchek has 
given up his black coat and striped trousers, mark of 
the lawyer, and taken to a peasant suit of white 
homespun linen. He has something of the Ruskin 
or, better still, the Tolstoy about him. He is keen 
on encouraging peasant art and peasant culture. 

Once when we visited him, my wife and I, at a 
time when things were not going well with Belgrade, 
he offered us excellent Hertzegovinian tobacco, cut 
exceedingly fine, with the words, “ You needn’t be 
afraid to smoke this. It has paid no duty to 
Belgrade.” A real rebel and a real democrat Matchek 
took over at a difficult time, after the murder in the 
Skupshtina of five Croatian deputies, including 
Raditch. It was not easy to follow Stjepan Raditch, 
one of the most brilliant political geniuses Yugo- 
slavia has ever produced. It is said that he has 
handed over now to Pavelitch, the paid assassin of 
the Italians and Hungarians whom he always hated. 
I do not believe it. 

Let us diverge for a few minutes on a sentimental 
journey. Let us visit the Piitvichka Lakes. Their 
extraordinary beauty will repay you, though for me 
it is enhanced greatly by sentimental reasons. Here 
amid these twenty-odd lakes, big and small, connected 
by waterfalls varying from ten to ninety feet high, 
set amid the forested mountains, I spent my &st 
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holiday ia Yugoslavia and some years later chose . 
to spend, too, my honeymoon. 

Nowhere have I seen, within so small a space, 
quite so much and so vaned beauty. Two rivers, 
^e Black and the White Rivers, ninning into a fault 
m the limestone rock, fonn a marvellous series of 
lakes and falls. 'Xhe cotout of the lakes varies from 
deep blue to the colour of watered milk, their size 
vanes from Uny ponds to lakes many miles in length 
and thousands of feet in depth, the air In the valley 
where they he is alive with the humming of the falls 
and the tinkle of s«iiUy tunning streams. As they 
fall they become progressively warmer. To bathe 
m the top lake, save at midsummer, is an ordeal. 
But the loves; lakes, fuse before they form the River 
Kupa are warm and deep, delightful bathing for the 
go^ sviminet. 

It IS mtetcsting to visit the villages around. At 
one end of the lakes is a purely Serbian Milage. All 
the signs are m Cjrnlh^ the men wear typically 
Serbian peasant costume and the dialect is that of 
the Serbs from the Lika. On the hills to the right 
IS a purely Croatian viUagc. It is one of the poorest 
and most backward of all the villages of the district 
because its land is of the " karst " type and infertile, 
and the village has not enough land to go round any- 
way. The houses have the open fires m the middle 
of the central Uving*xooio and arc without chimneys, 
the smoke finding its way out finally through raised 
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slats in the roof. The family sleeps on straw or 
mattresses around the open fire, or on raised benches 
round the room. But the women of the village are 
clean and healthy and are dressed in most beautifully 
embroidered dresses of fine homespun materials. 
They make all their own dress materials and embroider 
them on the long winter evenings. 

The hills all around the lakes are covered with 
thick beech and pine woods. Everywhere richly 
scented wild cyclamen are to be found in profusion 
and deliciously flavoured wild strawberries and wild 
raspberries. It is indeed a very paradise on earth 
and as yet unspoiled by tourists. In the lakes and 
in many streams in the hills around there are excellent 
trout and the fishing is free. The lakes are full of 
enormous crayfish which give very good sport and 
which make most excellent dishes when properly 
cooked. I have caught as many as two hundred in 
an evening. 

To the south of the Plitvichka Lakes stretch the 
mountains of the Lika district and beyond the thick 
green forests of Bosnia. Here you will find some of 
the most picturesque scenery of Europe — the scenery 
which inspired the beautiful set of postage stamps 
which made the district famous among stamp collec- 
tors in the days of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 
You will find also, as everywhere in Yugoslavia a 
most hospitable people. Tourism is, however, only 
in its infancy in Yugoslavia. As its people are 
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almost entirdy a poor, hard workmg peasant people 
there are relatively few large country houses and 
country hotels are not very luxurious The people 
will give visitors all that they have and it is good 
and wholesome, but if you leave the beaten ^ 
you must be prepared to live as the people of e 
country hvc. As the country becomes more pros- 
perous and begins to develop tourism as an industry 
conditions arc getting much better for the foreign 
visitor from the point of view of comfort 
shall never regret the niglus spent in roountam 
cottages and tiny wayside inns, the days of hihms 
through the mountains the Jong pleasant evenings 
eating and dankmg m village c^es, which bring 
a man into contaa with the real people of the 
land and teach a better apprcciauoa of their great 
qualities — democracy rich native intelhgence, bound 
less hospitahty — than can be possible in luxury 
hotels provided only for foreign visitors 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


GROWING PAINS OF A NATION 


The Serb, Croat, Slovene Kingdom vras bom in some 
senses prematurely. The idea of Yugoslav unity 
■was forced on very rapidly by the war. The actual 
creation of the State was hastened by the unes- 
pectedly sudden collapse of the Austro-Himgarian 
Monarchy ; by the danger presented by Italian claims 
to distrirts purely Slav in popidation which had been 
promised her as a bribe in the secret Treaty of London 
in 191J ; and by the actual occupation of some of 
these districts by Italians, whose domination was far 
more to be feared and hated even than that of the 
Austrians from which the population had been freed 
by the war. As a result the peoples of the different 
districts had had no time to work out in detail their 
plans for a new country nor to thrash out in public 
discussion together the form and system of govern- 
ment of the new State. 

The manner in which the new State -was created 
and the difficulties put in the way of its recognition at 
first were also unfortunate. For while in part the Serb, 
Croat, Solvene Kingdom came into being as the free 
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aprcss.on of the des.re for union among 
^es of the thtee peoples, tn past It 
of gtantude by the AUte. to 

wofk dunng the u at and the leaiJt of Seibem <^a 
uon of the conquered lands of her form 
The degree to vthtrh it owed tu being to these two 
dTstmer and ddferent causes led to much acmnoiuo^ 
discussion between the different pames in the new 
State itilatciditc 

Further, the differences which wc have air y 
traced in the history of the various ° 

which the Kingdom was budt up. the utterly diffeumt 
outlook of the provinces which were Catholic and 
had looked westward for culture and poUucal icleau 
from those which were Orthodox Christian or 
Moslem and had looked to the cast, to the Byaantinc 
Empire and to Russia, were boimd to create enormous 
diffioilucs for those whose task it was to weld such 
different dements mio a harmonious whole Three 
religions, at least seven different legal and a d m trus 
trative systems, even two disuncuvc alphabets, c 
Cyrillic, which resembles Russian, and the Latin, 
ordinary European letters with speaal accents to gi^® 
sounds represented m the CynlUc alphabet by separate 
Utters, all presented grounds for dissenuon an 
dispute. 

The inner history of the Serb, Croat, Slovene State 
in Its early years was obviously, therefore, bound to 
be a record of a senes of failures By tnal and error 
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a way had to be found to solve the many difficulties 
which were boimd to arise from any attempt to bring 
such varying elements into one single State. The 
result is often that the would be historian puts too 
much stress on the failures and the many mistakes 
which were undoubtedly made and not enough on 
the real successes achieved under the most difficult 
of circumstances. For not only had the government 
of the new State to contend with the natural diffi- 
culties of the task of uniting its previously divergent 
elements, but it had to do it in the face of continuous 
attempts to prevent its success by envious or fearful 
neighbours. 

Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, and to a lesser degree 
Austria and Rumania all considered for various 
reasons that they had claims on parts of the territories 
of the new State and tried, with varying degrees of 
persistance, to stimulate dissention among the different 
groups within the Kingdom in the hopes of weaken- 
ing it stifficiendy to allow them to seize the territories 
they desired. The very fact that despite many 
malicious attempts to destroy it, the Serb, Croat, 
Slovene State continued not merely to exist but to 
thrive and gradually to achieve comparative unity 
and prosperity over a period of some twenty-two 
years is in itself a triumph. And in view of the fact 
that support from outside forces often tended to 
rnake the demands of the various internal parties far 
more extensive than they would otherwise have been 
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to cluomcle the events and tendencies of this pen^ 
without trying to apportion praise or u 
successes and failures i on 

The great source of trouble m the mtcmal tituanon 
was and still is to some extent the conflia betwem 
those who want YugosUvu to be a single, uiu^ 
State with a powerful central government and *ose 
who want a fedetanon which would allow of the 
individual devdopment of each of the histone pri> 
vmces along those lines which its past history an 
resultant outlook make desirable. 

It IS perfectly natural that the Serbs should tend, 
with a steadily growing numbet of exceptions, to 
favour the acauon of a strongly centralised Sutc 
Their own independent Stole bad been completuy 
homogeneous, one race, one rehgion, one alp ^ 
so much so that the name Serb was applied to ^ who 
were Orthodox Chnsuan and used the Cyn^c 
alphabet wherever they lived The Yugoslav i ^ 
had not been very strong m Serbia They ha 
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worked hard to “fi:ee their racial brothers from 
Austro-Himgariaa dominatioii” but they had been 
far more concerned with liberating and uniting to 
themselves the Serbs of the former Monarchy than 
the Catholic Croats and Slovenes. The ideal of many 
of the older Serbian statesmen, who naturally had 
much to say in the afiairs of the new State, had been 
rather the creation of a “ Greater Serbia,” which 
would have added the Vojvodina, the greater part 
of Bosnia and Hertzegovina, Montenegro, and South 
Serbia to their existing Kingdom, rather than the 
much more doubtful attempt to create a completely 
new State with no common historical basis. The 
“ Greater Serbia ” plan had also the full support of 
Tzarist Russia, which was not so keen on the inclusion 
of large numbers of Catholics in what it wanted to 
be a powerful Orthodox State. The only close 
contact which the Serbs had had with the federal idea 
had been in the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy — ^which 
they had just seen fail to pieces. 

There was also a not unnatural tendency for the 
Serbs, who had borne the brunt of the fight against 
the Austro-Hungarian enemy and had sacrificed 
I, j 00,000 of her people to achieve unity, to consider 
that they had the right to say how the State created 
by their sacrifices should be governed. 

On the other hand the Croatians had been working 
for many decades to win for themselves autonomy in a 
federal State. It was not until the brutal persecution 
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This last group, small in number, were Lcenly suP* 
ported by Italy, which gave the late King of Monte- 
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negro and his family pensions in order to be able, 
they hoped, to use them later to bring about the 
separation of Montenegro from Yugoslavia. 

There was a strong element in Macedonia which 
wanted autonomy for that province. They con- 
sidered that they were neither Serbs nor Bulgars, but 
an independent Slav race with different traits from 
either of those peoples, their own language, literature, 
and tradidons. When they failed to obtain autonomy 
under Yugoslav federal control they obtained help 
from Bulgaria and tried to smash the Yugoslav 
State in order to get autonomy in a federal Bulgaria. 
Their leaders fled to Bulgaria, where there were 
already a big body of Macedom'ans demanding 
autonomy, and were in turn used by or used the 
Bulgarian government to further tlieir aims. Later 
these same people, degenerated in time into mere paid 
assassins, were paid by the Italians and still later by 
the Nazis in their campaign to weaken Yugoslavia. 

The fact that foreign powers continually used the 
perfeedy genuine aspiradons of various provinces for 
greater autonomy, in their base schemes for prevent- 
ing Yugoslavia becoming strong and united added 
gready to the difficuldes of the government. They 
were often forced to deal ruthlessly with those who 
demanded autonomy, not because of their demands, 
but because they were considered the agents of a 
foreign power working against the Yugoslav State. 
The mere fact that outside enemies were prepared to 
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bide the demind for fcddration with money and atna 
tended to stiengthen the case for ccnttallitm 

It so happened that the elements which de^ed 
federation in Ctoiua (as opposed to the small group 
of Franltists which wanted separation) were mosuy 
the left wing • people of the Croatia Peasant 
Patty, whose great leader Sl)cpaii Raditch csen 
visited Soviet Russia as a delegate to the Peasant 

Intemauonal. Now King Alexander was very murt 

under the influence of his sister. Princess Tyelcna, who 
had been mamed to a Russua Grand Duke and had 
barely «apcd ti.nth her life when her husband 
been killed during the Russian Rcvoluuon. Under 
her influence be gave asik to enormous nuroben o 
White Russian refugees, who were given good )obs 
with far better pay than that Sabun equivalents 
and who became a powerful political element. Under 
that influence the King suppressed ruthlessly anything 
which savoured of left wing 

Nikola Pashitch, the veteran leader of the Serbian 
Radical party, who was at that lime losing ground to 
the Democrats and also to the Co mmun ists, Serbian 
Peasant Party and the Social Democrats, utilised this 
weakness of King Alexander for his own purposes 
He persuaded the King to give him power to stamp 
out Bolshevism (although Nikola Pashitch had 
himself been a disaple of Lenm when an exile m 
Switzerland as a young man) and he used the position 
to crush all his enemies, even the very moderate 
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Social Democrats. The King’s dislike of progres- 
sive parties was also used to influence him against 
the Croatian Peasant Party. 

The King was also influenced in his detestation 
of Soviet Russia by the fact that in 1920 a 
communist, alleged to have been sent direcdy from 
Russia, attempted to murder him by throwing a 
bomb. 

The legislation against the Communists which was 
passed while the King was under the influence of 
these events was used by later governments to secure 
the arrest of Stjepan Raditch, on the grounds that his 
visit to the Peasant International at Moscow made 
him a communist, and for the suppression of any of 
their enenues. It was enough to label a man com- 
munist to excuse whatever ill-treatment he might be 
subjected to. 

Right from the beginning differences arose as to 
the interpretation of the Declaration of Corfu, which 
was considered by the Croats as a sort of charter 
guaranteeing them “ local autonomy ” amounting 
almost to federation. The Serbs interpreted the 
Declaration as meaning that local government in- 
stitutions were to remain in the hands of the local 
population and perhaps even increased in power but 
took the phrase “ a single free and independent 
kingdom ” to justify a completely centralist govern- 
ment. 

The Croats had demanded that the provisional 
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parUimcnt which was to aiiange foe the clecuon a 
constituent assembly should mt« at 
1, should be held on neottal 8to“>f “ ^ ^ 

BelBtade and Zagreb _^"^jf^„ned 

instead a tnbmet meeting held inMgta 

a provisional pathameni including a 
number of Serbs to meet there m the spnng 9 ^ 
After considerable bickermB tins , 

meet passed a Uw arranging for ^ „„ 

consutuent assembly, which was finally 
November the 28th, 1920 .„r«iaf 1 iatclT 

•n.«c clecaoos. which the 
declared to have beea “ ngged » gave the foUo^g 
results Democrats, 92 , Radicals, 91 » Co * 

j8, Land workers, 59, Soaal Democrats, » 
Cioatiafl Party, 50 . Sloene People’s Party, * 
Yugoslav Moslems, 14 scat* Smcc all ^,oi 
parties, including the Communists and e 
Democrats, were in favour of a central 
this gave the centrahsts a majority of 189, w 
enabled them despite fierce debates and deaunoatio 
m the Assembly to pass a centrahsuc constitutwQ o 
June 18th, 1911 This was made more easy by 
withdrawal of the Croatian Peasant members 
Belgrade As it was passed on Vidovdan— (St- v JW* 
Day), the anmvcrsary of the battle of Kosovo and ® 
murder at Sarajevo of the Grand Duke, it was always 
known as the Vidovdan Constitution. 

This constitution provided for a u nit ary State, 
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with a constitutional monarchy and a single chamber 
parliament elected by manhood suffirage. It vested 
legislative power in the King and the National 
Assembly jointly and made the validity of the King’s 
acts dependent on his securing the signature of the 
responsible minister. Elections were held on a 
system which gave a really secret ballot, unknown at 
that time in Hungary and other neighbouring States, 
and were to ensure minority representation by a 
modified form of proportional representation. To 
ensure the secrecy of the ballot in a country where 
there was a high percentage of illiteracy and where it 
would not do to trust the local policeman to show 
illiterate people where to put their cross, a complicated 
system had to be devised. Each party had its own 
bos in each polling station and a “ keeper of the 
box” who stood behind it and shouted to voters 
the name and programme of the candidate. As a 
voter entered and proved his identity he was given 
a small hard rubber ball. As he passed along the 
row of boxes he had to put his clenched fist, enclosing 
the ball, into each of the boxes m turn. In one of 
them, known only to himself, he dropped the ball, 
but he must put his fist into each of the remaining 
boxes so that no one else should know in which the 
ball had been dropped. At the end of the row he 
had to open his fist to prove that he had voted. 

It is said that if three Englishmen were thrown 
together on a desert island they would form a club ; 
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Gcimam would open >n office. 
jUv ciozcns would foim two poUnol painK 
Polmcs IS one of the passtoM of ffie 
It ukcs the place of football and t^g 
gt«t spot. B, day m the field, and by ntght 
Le t. .= the gntat .ub,eet of eonvetsanon Sn^ 
wonder then that for much of the ume wMe ^ 
Vidoydan Comutuuoa -ara* m force— «ome “S 
a half years— there -were twcaty-OQC different parti 
Every few months there was a government cn 
often due to purely personal quarrels 

leaders of a party or between members of the Uafi 

There seems to have been interference too from so 
non parliamentary force which sometimes P 
apitated coses which seemed entirely unjus 
by any known factor in the paxharoentary situauom 
In one notorious case Nikola Urunovitch, t 
Radical leader, formed six governments m 


single year 

Duong the first years of this penod the Croauan 
Peasant Party members of parliament refused to sit, 
as they refused to reco^usc the centrahst Vidov 
Constitution as valid. The Croatian Peasant Party 
was the best orgaiused and most disaphned P^*^^ 
the country It had been built up over a long period 
of years by Stjepan Raditdi, a man of extraordinary 
genius but as hard to pm down to an agreement as 
a wiU-o’ the-wisp Short, fat, almost blind, *1“^^ 
wittcd, sharp of tongue, with teaming energy and 
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indomitable will, Raditch combined the simple 
virtues of the peasant with the erudition of the 
much travelled scholar. From 1918 to 1924 he spent 
his time travelling on foot or by peasant cart from 
village to village, making friends, building up his 
peasant organisation, fanning the enthusiasm of his 
followers by his brilliant speeches and his peasant 
songs. In 1924 he fled the country and paid visits 
tq England, Austria and Russia. When the Radical 
party fell at the end of that year and the Democrats 
under Ljuba Davidovitch came to power with 
Croatian support Raditch returned to Yugoslavia. 
A few months later Davidovitch fell, Raditch was 
found hiding in a hole dug under the walls of his 
house and was thrown into prison. 

The mercurial nature of Raditch is well illustrated 
by tlie fact that he came almost directly from prison 
to become Minister of Education, having accepted 
the Monarchy and the Constitution. I believe that 
Raditch deliberately adopted a Republican policy in 
order to kill the Habsburg tradition which was' very 
powerful in Croatia. It would have been difficult to 
get the Croatian masses to change over directly from 
loyalty to one Emperor to loyalty to a difFerent King. 
But having been republican in the meanwhile made 
the transidon possible. 

Raditch spent quite forty years of his life in 
opposition, first in the Croatian Diet and the Austrian 
Parliament and later in Yugoslavia. The aggressive 
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war and the post-war changes. Eyeryone in the 
state, Serbs as much as Croats, blamed the world 
crisis (or at least its immediate effects on them) on 
their own government. It had not been like that in 
independent Serbia, it had not been like that under 
Austro-Hungary, it had not been like that even under 
the Turks — ^was to be heard on every side. 

The constant bickering in Parliament made it 
impossible to get much serious legislative work 
accomplished. As a result the laws of the different 
provinces were not unified. This enabled the Croats 
to point out that imder the old Austro-Hungarian 
tax laws they were more highly taxed than the people 
of Serbia, still taxed according to the pre-war Serbian 
law. This discrepancy in taxation was really due 
rather to the fact that Serbia had been completely 
denuded of wealth by the war and had not recovered 
sufficiently to allow her people to pay anything like 
so much in taxation as the richer people of Croatia 
who had not suffered exile and enemy occupation. 
But it seemed to give grounds for attack and any 
stick was good enough. 

This feeling of economic inequality was further 
inflamed by the feet that the Austrian kronen, which 
was the Croatian currency before the union, had 
completely lost its value. The Belgrade government 
did redeem these notes at the rate of four to one dinar, 
a very fair rate, far and away above the market value 
of the kronen. But this did not alter the fact that 
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In 1928, the Bituation m the Belgrade ^^upsht^ 
(Parliament) got rapidly worse. The death o 
veteran Serbian leader Nikola Pashitch, w o 
been Prime Minister in Serbia and Yugoslavia o 
over eighteen years of his life, had greatly w» 
the Radical Party, the strongest of the old Scrbi 
parucs and the most staunchly opposed to fedcrauom 
After the clecuons of 1917. Pnbitchcvitch, Raditch 
and Yovan Yovanovitdi had formed a democrauc 
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bloc including the Independent Democrat Party, the 
Croatian Peasant Party and the Serbian Peasant Party, 
and had sent a written invitation to Ljuba Davidovitch 
to bring his Democrat Union to join them. If they 
had done so the bloc would have had 172 members, 
which would have meant a majority in the Skupshtina 
for the federal forces. 

Even without the collaboration of the Democrat 
Union the opposition was very strong. Raditch and 
Pribitchevitch were both brilliant speakers and their 
envenomed attacks on the government brought about 
a strained situation. The former members of the 
Croatian Diet and the Austrian and Hungarian 
parliaments were also experts at the art of obstruction. 
One day the doors of the Skupshtina were flung 
open and a naked man, alleged to have been beaten 
by the police, was carried in to show his bruises. 
Another day four members who had been expelled 
from the House for disobeying the President the day 
before, refused to accept his ruling and insisted on 
taking their seats. When invited to leave they 
refused. Finally a squad of gendarmes was called 
in, and amid a terrific uproar a most undignified game 
of hide-and-seek was played among the benches of 
the parliament before the four were caught and 
thrown out. When it was all over and order had 
been restored Pribitchevitch rose and made a violent 
protest against the unconstitutional entry of police 
into the parfiament. 
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When QO othet fonn of obstructioa could be 
found the opposmon held up work by shouting 
insults at the goveauzKOt, to which the goverament 
supporters replied m kind, and by banging loudly 
the lids o£ theit desks, so that nothing could be heard 
of would be speakers. It was after three days of 
such constant disturbances during which the 
opposition used the attempt of the govetnment to 
obtain ratification of tbe unpopular Nettuno Con- 
renaons with Italy as aa excuse for one long unabated 
uproar of protest, that the great tragedy of June aoth 
took place 

VPithin an hour of the Skupsh&na opening the 
Speaker had been forced to adjourn the meeting owing 
to violent disorders When ^e meeting was resumed 
Fumsha Katchitch, a hot headed Montenegrin, rose 
to speak. The opposiOon inunediately began cat- 
calling, shouting insults, and banging the lids of 
their desks so that Ratdutch could not make him- 
self heard Becoming more and more angry and 
frustrated Racchicch began a personal exchange of 
insults With the Croatian deputy, Pemar Then he 
left the tnbune and standing m ftont of Pemar he 
shouted in a terrible voice, ’* Serbian interests have 
never been in such grave danger save when guns 
and edes have been firing If 1 see my people in 
danger I openly state that I shall use othet weapons, 
if necessary, to protect their interests *’ The whole 
House was immediately m an uproar Pemar, white 
i8a 
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with rage, shouted, “ You robbed the Begs ” — a 
terrible insult for a Montenegrin. Ratchitch demanded 
an apology. The Speaker closed the meeting and 
left his scat. Ratchitch drew a revolver and again 
demanded an instant apology. Getting no reply 
Ratchitcli shook off friends who tried to restrain him, 
and shouting “ No Montenegrin can pardon sucli an 
insult,” fired two shots into Pemar. Dr. Basaritchek, 
seeing that Ratchitch was still 'pointing his revolver 
towards the seat where Stjepan Raditch sat, rushed 
forward to disarm Ratchitcli but was shot through 
the heart, and fell between the tables at which 
stenographers were still writing the last words which 
Ratcliitch had said from the tribune. Grandia, 
sitting nest to Raditch, pulled him doivn on the seat 
and tried to protect him with his own body. He 
was shot through the hand and when he jumped up 
shouting witli pain another shot was fired and struck 
Stjepan Raditch in the arc of stomach which showed 
above the desk as he lay on the seat. Pavle Raditch, 
seeing his uncle’s danger, rushed forward and was 
shot through the breast. 

Basaritcliek and Pavle Raditch, two of the most 
moderate of the Croatian leaders, died that day and 
Stjepan Raditch, idol of the Croatian peasantry, was 
in grave danger. Yet once again, even in these 
difficult and dangerous days, there was no question 
of Croatia wishing to leave the union. Mrs. Pavle 
Raditch expressed popular feeling when she said, 
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■■May Pavle’s head be the last saenhee for p=a“ 
be« L Serbs and C,oa« ” I ™.rd Za^b for 
to toeral of the dead leadm ^d 
to magndieent dtsetphne of the 
delegates assembled there In that 
ofee^ beannthhy embroidaed cosn^ 

Wore to Peasant- HaU to pay that 
those fallen m to fight for bbetty Itef ■“““ 
soberly to many speeches and showed en u 
when Pribitchevitch spoke as reptesentaurc 
Serbs of Croatia and when he read a mc«ag 
Stjepan Raditeh thanlong God that to . 

to Serbs of to new ptovutees oncj so 
opposed, now stood shoulder to shoiddet B^t^ 
s”ed his behef that the Setb, Croat, Slovene peopk 
and to King would sueceed to solving the pro 
now before them. 

At first u looked as though the desire of 
Yugoslav people to make amends for the Skups 
tragedy would result m progress towards sem - 
mit of the problem of the claims of the “ 
provinces There were, however, long delays b^o« 
the Vukitchevitch Government could be brought 
resign, and the attempt of General Hadjitch, who, oa 
Raditch’s suggestion had been given a man ate 
form an entirely non party government, to 
party pobucal representatives of all ptovmces. 

The people of the exHapsburg provinces became 
exasperated and as a result of their extreme statements 
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feeling in. Serbia hardened against them again. 
Finally the King called in Father Koroshetz, the 
Slovene leader, who had succeeded in gaining a 
position of special privilege for his people by playing 
off the Serbs against the Croats, and allowed him to 
form a government which was to all intents and 
purposes a resurrection of the old Vukitchevitch 
government. This further incensed the members 
&om the es-Hapsbutg- provinces who withdrew 
from Belgrade and for many months persistently 
refused to have any dealings with the supporters of 
what they termed the “ blood-stained government.” 

A deadlock seemed to have been reached. As 
a result of the constant disorder in the Skupshtina, 
the country — Serbia as much as the ex-Hapsburg 
provinces — ^had lost confidence in the Belgrade 
Government, Important legislation, urgently needed 
throughout the whole land, had been neglected owing 
to party squabbles, there had been no unification of 
legislation and the administrative machine was 
regrettably slow and corrupt. A series of bad 
harvests had left the peasants dissatisfied and had 
caused the bankruptcy of many traders. This was 
the situation when King Alexander decided to inter- 
vene to save the country from the chaos and danger 
which resulted from the attempt to make the Vidovdan 
Constitution work. 
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WORKING FOR UNITY 


King Alexander was a most exceptional man. Born 
in 1888, third son of an exiled Serbian Prince, in a 
small house near Tzetinje — capital then of one of 
Europe’s smallest and poorest states — ^few could have 
foreseen that he would one day be king of a powerful 
state of which, at that time, only the barest 
foundation had been laid. 

The execution of Alexander and Draga Obrenovitch 
in 1905 brought his father to the throne of Serbia. 
The death of one brother in infancy and the 
abdication of another in 1909 made him heir to the 
Serbian throne. Two Balkan wars, in both of which 
he played a conspicuous part, and the World War 
in which he commanded the gallant Serbian forces, 
created the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom whose 
destinies he was now to guide. 

He was educated in the Corps des Pages at the 
Court of the Russian Tsar. The whole of his youth 
was spent in fighting. He showed great personal 
courage during the eight years of war. After the 
terrible sufferings and dangers of the retreat through 
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Ajh anu, whjch he made on foot uiih his men, he 
was asked to go on board an Italian datzojci at 
St Jean de Medua. Although scnouslf tU and 
exhausted he tcTuscd to lca\e his men and was 
earned with them on a stretcher, in constant danger 
of attack by the oncoming Austrian troops, down 
the coast to Durazzo 

lake many great generals ikiexander had a remark- 
able memory for nwn He liked to get away from 
his staET and to walk through the fields and villages 
of South Serbu by hunself He would stop to talk 
to peasants by the wapide Trequcatly be would 
fcmembec them from when they served us the war 
and would tell them where they were on some 
partjculac day. what regiment they served m, and the 
names of their olHceis If not, he would ask them 
where they were dunng a certaio penod of the war 
When they told him he would unmediatcly tell them 
the unit in which they served and the names of all 
Its officers 

Alexander had great charm of manner, especiaUy 
when dealing wnlb his peasants, and, when he wished, 
with foreign diplomats and pobuaans he wished to 
wm over to his way of thinking But be was 
exceedingly severe with his itujusteis and ofiicials, 
so that more than one of fais prune has 

stood trembling at the door of hi$ study while 
awaiting the moment to enter He worked very 
hard himself, nsmg at 7 a in. and rarely ieavmg his 
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work before i a.m. of the next day, and he expected 
hard work of his subordinates. 

Passionately interested in the development of the 
country he had done so much to create, the King 
was intolerant of the constant quarrels of the various 
parties and especially of all attempts to lessen the 
power of the central government. He thought as 
a soldier, and it seemed to him that unified control 
was of the essence of victory. As the years passed 
and the situation got steadily worse he thought more 
and more how different it was now from when, as 
Commander-in-Chief of the army during the war, he 
had merely to say “ Do this ” and it was done, 
without question, discussion or delay. When all 
other ways out of the crisis due to the murder of 
two Croatian deputies in the Skupshtina and the 
subsequent death from wounds of Stjepan Raditch 
seemed to have failed the King decided to try to 
find a solution himself. On January, 6th 1929, a 
Royal Proclamation posted throughout Belgrade and 
in every town and village of the country simul- 
taneously in the early hours of the morning, abolished 
the Constitution, dissolved the Skupshtina, and 
made the country subject to government by royal 
decree. 

The Royal Proclamation declared that this step 
had been made necessary by the growth of corruption 
in public life, the subjugation of national interests to 
personal, party or tribal interests, and the failure of 
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puliameot to accomplish even a tithe of the urgeat 
uork dcnundol of it dunng the last tea years A 
list of the members of the King's cabinet followed 
They were led by General Peter Zhivkovitch, 
Commandant of the llo)al Guard, the only member 
of the famous Black Hand organisauoa which 
executed Alexander Obrcnovitch to rccciTe any 
leuiid for hii services Many of the members of 
his cabinet, which was certainly not a military one, 
were experts appointed for their special knowledgc- 
Tbus Dr Shvtljuga, Minister of finance, was a Croat 
who had been president of the Zagreb Bourse and 
associated with many big Yugoslav and inter 
nauooal banking houses Dr Frasgesb, Minister of 
Agnculture, was a Croat who had been Professor of 
Agnculture at Zagreb University Lazar Radivoje* 
vjtch. Minuter of Forests had c^sed, as head of a 
commission of inquiry, the corrupuon of seven 
didetent Ministers of Forests of difeient parties and 
tribes 

Within an amazingly short time of its cteauon the 
new government produced a spate of new laws 
which all passed into force immediately by royal 
decree. These laws modified the powers of the 
King giving him ail cxccuuve, legislative and 
adminutraave power , greatly strengthened the 
Defence of the Realm Act, forbidding completely 
all political parties bearing religious or tnbal names 
or whose objects were opposed to those of the new 
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regime and instituting a complete censorship of 
the press. 

The King’s act was greeted with enthusiasm 
everywhere throughout the country. The Serbs 
were glad that the era of corruption and inefficiency 
was over, -and while there was a certain xmeasiness 
among this liberty-loving people at the restrictions 
inseparable from dictatorship, there was rejoicing 
that the whole creaky administrative machinery was 
to be overhauled, the tangled skein of party politics 
unravelled, and a new attempt made to achieve some 
measure of real national unity. The Croats were 
delighted to see the end of the “ bloody ” parliament 
in which Stjepan Raditch and his friends had been 
killed and of the Vidovdan Constitution for which 
they had never voted and which they had never 
recognised. It was understood by all that once 
order and safety had been restored there would be 
a return to “normal,” by which everyone imagined 
the King meant parliamentary and democratic 
institutions. 

The cleansing of the Augean Stables of Yugoslav 
political life began immediately. The administrative 
services were thoroughly reformed, government 
expenditure was reduced and controlled, and rigorous 
measures were introduced to stop corruption. Even 
the traditional habit of offering every visitor to a 
government official’s office to drink a cup of strong, 
'sweet Turkish coffee — source of much wasted time — 
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^cd .nd coddled, spccu! ‘° ^^g‘*c 

.ccuon of to sme .cc c« up U«. 

t »cf »v>^ ^ute vnih vicious rcug 

iclauous of *' J““ j „Kded IcpsUnoo 

tensed, much of to iu6cn j ^ 

which to Sleupihtuu hid £ul^ w ecU ’ 

was rushed out by deaec in a ^ ^ country was 
On October jtd, tya,. to ;r'f„ „rto Serbs. 
oSaally chaneed frotn Kingdom. 

Croats and Slovenes to •>■' rndivisible 

Nauonabty was deaeed “ divrsions, cutting 

and completely new ; provinces, 

aaoss to old histoncal “^‘^.■rrrbal” 

wete drawn with a view to 
concepuon and encoutaging to vanous p 
clemcna to Uve as eijuals crciudices 

The King firmly bebeved that It wu p i 
due to former histoncal dinsions 
hate and pievented to fob umfieauon of to cotmt^ 
If these memones could he destroyed c 
could be made mto one ,^'^cs 

after Erst destroying all to histoncal po 
he now did away w.d. to old histotiod 
uve divisions in to hope that to “ ^ „ 

Bosnia, and Serbia w ould mean theendoftoCto 

to Bosnian and to Serbian quesuoos . „ 

Despite the muzahng of pubhc opinion 
move did not go imehaMenged. Many of to 
beheved that It was merely a device to crush 
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Croatian movement by labelling it tribal and for- 
' bidding it. Most Serbs were profoundly disturbed 
by the loss of their famous battle standards and the 
disappearance of the State they had sacrificed so much 
to create. It was pointed out that the new political 
divisions, drawn on a map without much regard to 
topography, were economically unsound. Ivlany 
districts were cut off from their former market 
centres. 

There was also growing uneasiness that although 
so much had been done in the way of administrative 
reforms there was no move in the direction of bring- 
ing the dictatorship to an end. In July, 1930, a 
Manifesto was published which tended to remove all 
hope of a return to a democratic system. This 
Manifesto declared that the old provinces and the old 
parties were gone once and for ever, and that the 
present regime would last “ until its task was com- 
pleted.” 

Partly under the influence of the sudden departure 
of King Alfonso from Spain, and of the general wave 
of democratic feeUng which swept Europe at that 
moment, and pardy to redeem his promise that once 
its task was completed there would be a return to 
constitutional government, the King gave the country 
a new constitution on September 3rd, 1931. 

The Constitution of 1931 gave the Throne gready 
extended powers. The King became a constitu- 
tionally absolute monarch. Further it forbade aU 
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SOCIC..CS ot pirucs bajcJ on icg.onJ. 

cUss distiMUons The monetehy vras deaet.bed “ 

" hctcditaiy and conslimuoiul," but not as ut 
toil consuluuon “patliamentaty" A Senate OT 
cuHted to act as a cheek on the Skopshuna. The 
Crosen had the nght to appoint fifty per tmt ot the 
Senalots, the other half being electei The secret 
ballot was abohshed and a system of open souiig By 
dcclatauon before a polling committee was insntulco 
The nght to su$pcnd the comumuon uas granw 
whcticvet the King thought “the public 
might be generally menaced ’* 

A few days later the new electoral law was pr^ 
mulgated It was so framed as to make it impossible 
for any of the old patties to take part m the clecuon. 
The Government party— named the Yugoslav 
National Party— had already prepared its lists ot 
nominations for 1,550 candidates, although c 
number to be elected was only 513 No other pa^ 
was able to satisfy the very complex regulations or 
the submission of a list of candidates to the electors 
within the prescribed time So the Government 
Party had the field to themselves But to add interest 
to the contest they put up several candidates for each 
seat As a result of this strategy quite a high per- 
centage of the total vote seems to have been cast 
The result was the return of 143 members of the 
fomet Radical party, 57 former Democrats, and 28 
members of the former Croatian Peasant party 
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Nikola Uzunovitch, Serbian Radical Party leader, a 
notorious centralist, was appointed premier, but 
nearly all important legislation continued to be made 
by Royal Decree and not by the vote of the Skupsh- 
tina. The stringent censorship of the press was 
retained and there was little or no relaxation of the 
dictatorship. It is true that in 193 z there were signs 
of some slight changes. The Croatian “National 
Peasant Party ” was allowed to hold meetings and in 
November the electoral law was so far relaxed as to 
allow of a list being presented with only thirty 
signatures in fifty per cent, of the constituencies 
instead of twenty signatures in each of the 315 con- 
stituencies. The Minister of Interior had still the 
power to veto any new list at his own discretion. 

The resignation of General Zhivkovitch iu April, 
1932, and the appointment of Dr. Marinkovitch, 
former Democrat leader, as Premier, was hailed as 
a move in the direction of real parliamentarism. 
Marinkovitch was replaced soon afterwards by Dr. 
Srshkitch, a Serb from Bosnia, who immediately 
published a programme based on the decentralisation 
of administration and the dividing among the pro- 
vincial governments (banovina councils) of part of 
the funds of the central government. This raised 
high hopes among most of the provincial parties. 
While the Serbian parties had been badly hit by the 
provisions of the constitution disbanding any parties 
with tribal, provincial or religious bases, the Slovenian 
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and Ctoamn panics 

dicm had many economic and ^ 

„hich were snU m cnHcncc and bo* o^c 
Ac Cathohe Chinch as a mcam of keeping 
snpponeis m touch taith j ^hen 

But these hopes were dashed to tnc gw 

Dr Matehek. leader of die Ctoanan P^^^^ 

smec the death of Kaditti. dteu, “P * 

anumetanng five points u^n 

based then opposinon to King A 1 ^ 

They demanded the fell testomnon of 

the social teotganisauon of the 

basis, the end of the Setbian hegemony, the 

out of all that had happened since ipi*. “d a 

mng aftesh as from the day of unlfieanon, and 

plefe equahty of nghts fo. all the 

groups m the State In this natter cy 

opinion -which had been eapiessed by Cr°*“ ^ 

fonuetly supported the King’s V 

Nikitch and Grg Andjelinouitch for aample; 

Croats were not bang treated as equals by the te^ 
One of the greatest mistakes made by 
Alexander’s government at this time was the pros 
omon of Dr MatcheL for the publicatioa ot 
proclamation of the Croatian Peasant Party 
who is a quiet, Ghandilike, httle man, had akcaoy 
acquired some of the attributes of martyrdom 
to his imprisonment and trial three years o 
The charges brought against him were of having 
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conspired to break up the Yugoslav State. If he 
were to be acquitted again this would react badly 
upon the prestige of the government. But if he 
were found guilty it would mean that the whole 
Croatian people, for hlatchek represented at least 
ninety per cent of them, were against the continued 
existence of the Yugoslav State — a fact which 
would not escape notice abroad and especially in 
Italy and Hungary. 

During the trial hlatchek maintained that he had 
never advocated that Croatia should leave the Yugo- 
slav Kingdom, but had merely fought for Croatian 
liberty within the frontiers of the State. The trial 
gave a marvellous opportunity for an impressive 
statement of solidarity by other opposition leaders. 
The leaders of the Serbian Radical, Democrat and 
Peasant parties, representing almost the whole 
Serbian people, issued a statement condemning “ the 
suppression of the free expression of the opinions of 
the Croats on their position and on the development 
of the State, a State which must be based on freedom 
and complete equality.’* It would be too much to 
suggest that it was the deliberate intent of the Royal 
Government but it is an imdoubted fact that the 
King’s dictatorship, by suppressing equally severely 
the liberties of all parties, Serb, Croat and Slovene, 
did actually succeed in producing a degree of under- 
standing and agreement between these various factions 
which had never been equalled before. 
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The revivel of stzong opposiuoa 
,«.dees of the old pathes whteh he had tnrf ao ted 
to stamp out aogeied King Alexander gt 
said to have told one of his ministM that 

numtain the regunc of Jinuary 6 th, 1929 
those mammoths— Davidontii, ^1 „ 

funovitch and company— had died tid 

this was tepotted to Ljuba Davidoviteh. who te 
been die King’s tutoi m Ins youth, he s , 
thmk that Alexander has fotgolten J’ “ 
tutor, taught him that mammodis were^^^ 
hved and had extremely tough hides 
moths" were mdeed all to survive him and one “ 
them at least, Misha Tilfunovltch. was to lake P 
in the Patnots’ Revolt of 194* ..,„sri«Qn 

Matchek was sentenced to three years >mp 
ment. and shottly af.envatds Fadier K°te‘’«’ “ 
Slovene leader, and Spaho. leader “E 
Moslems, were interned for having published p 
phlcts condemning the non-democratic regime 
advocatmg rcorganisauon on a federal basu 
vitch, heedless of their fate, also published a 
to his supporters attacking the regime as corrup 
meffiaent and advocating a federal system. 
Radical leaders did the same. The 
enforced complete raitialism had bad the 
of uiutmg the leadcis of the whole Yugoslav people 
under the banner of federalism , 

Whatever one may think of King Alcsan * 
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great experiment at compulsory unification there can 
be no doubt whatever that in the sphere of foreign 
affairs, with which I tvill treat more fully later, he had 
had the most astounding series of triumphs. From 
an economic point of view also the situation had 
changed vastly for the better. A comparatively long 
period free from the open strife and constant uneasi- 
ness of the quasi-parliamentary experiment had 
allowed great progress to be made. The comparative 
efficiency of the dictatorial government in putting 
economic regulations into force had enabled the 
regime to reorganise the banking and commercial 
system of the State. Even the unification of the 
previously widely conflicting elements of the opposi- 
tion, unconscious and unwanted though it may have 
been, was a most valuable achievement. I believe 
that King Alexander realised this. I am certain that 
he was completely serious when he called Dr. Nint- 
chitch to him, a few days before he left for Marseilles, 
kept him deep into the night in conversation over 
innumerable strong, black Turkish coffees, and con- 
fessed to him that in internal afeirs his regime had 
failed but that he was determined on his return to 
try to put things right and to return by degrees to 
the broader basis of full democracy. 

King Alexander was killed at Marseilles. This 
was the fourth attempt to kill him. The first was 
alleged to have taken place at Salonika in 1917. 
There was little evidence and it is possible that no 
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Pushta in Hungary The plans had been 
Italy by Paveiitch, an extreme Croatian sep 
who had fled the country after January • 
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and had Hved since then on the largesse of various 

foreign governments. The Italian idea was to hrmg 

about a state of chaos in Yugoslavia by killing the 
men whose personality and inspiration had kept the 
country together. They would then have landed 
groups of Croatian terrorists, who had been specially 
trained for the task in a number of large camps in 
various parts of north Italy, on the Croatian coast. 
These paid agents would raise the standard of revolt 
and appeal for help from Italy. Italian troops in the 
guise of “ volunteers ” would then have been poured 
into Yugoslavia, as they were later into Spain, in 
order to “ free ” the Croatians from “ Serbian ” rule. 

There were two serious miscalculations in this 
plan. The first was due to the decisive action of the 
British Mnister in Belgrade, Sir Nevile Henderson, 
one of the closest personal friends of the late King. 
The British Mediterranean Fleet had been spending a 
summer “ vacation,” as was its wont, in visiting the 
Dalmatian coast and mixing the pleasures of ex- 
changing hospitality with the delightful people of 
that district with the business of making the finest 
charts in existence of the islands and channels of that 
difficult coast. It left the Kotor Estuary, that 
maCTeilous natural harbour amid the mountains in 
which the whole fleet could lie in good deep anchor- 
age, on the very day Alexander was murdered. Sir 
Nevile had it brought back not merely to Kotor but 
on a cruise right up the Adriatic coast as far as Sushak. 
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himself in the political life of the country. His own 
interests had always been inclined rather to the study 
of art in Paris or literature in England than to the 
barren intrigues of Balkan political life. He knew 
little of the country, nothing of the peasants, who 
form eighty-five per cent of the people, and the 
whole backbone of the land. The Russian Revolu- 
tion had robbed Prince Paul, whose mother was a 
Princess Demidov, one of the richest ' families in 
Tzarist Russia, of great wealth. He never understood 
the sentimental attachment of the Yugoslav peasants 
for Russia, even Soviet Russia, which is still regarded 
by them all as the “ Great Brother of the Slavs.” 

Prince Paul began well. He steadfasdy refused to 
declare martial law or allow a military dictatorship — 
either of which might have been considered necessary 
at the momept, but would have caused bad feeling, 
A really brilliant stroke was the amnesty of all political 
prisoners except those charged with being com- 
munist. Among those released was Dr. Matchek, 
leader of the greater part of the Croatian masses. 
Thirdly, his choice of Premier, Boshka Yevtitch, was 
highly popular. Yevtitch made a declaration of 
policy which raised high hopes. Although it was 
said to be based on the 1951 Constitution it claimed 
to desire the co-operation of all elements in the 
State and promised reorganisation and a considerable 
measure of decentralisation of the administration. 
It was also a popular idea to hold elections as soon 
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CFinally, it has to be remembered that in most European 
•countries all civil servants, and these include often all 
railway workers, miners in State mines and all 
employees of local and provincial governments, a 
huge body of voters, must automarically vote for the 
government. The system of open voting made this 
all the more sure under the election law of 1931. 

Thus although Yevtitch obtained 503 seats in the 
new Parliament, and the opposition only 67, as the 
election law provided that the party with a majority 
automatically received two-thirds of the seats and 
then a share of the others, everyone was fully aware 
that he had been defeated and was in a complete 
minority in the country. 

Five months earlier, when he came to power, 
Yevtitch had been welcomed as an exponent of 
democratic principles. With the whole country 
behind him united in their sorrow at the recent loss 
of their King he had infinite possibilities of success. 
The Croats were ready to take the minimum of con- 
cessions in the settlement of their claims and the 
merest gesture in the direction of democracy would 
have won the support of the Serbian masses. Thanks 
largely to the destructive influence of his friends, the 
Minister of Interior, Velja Popovitch, and the Minister 
of Justice, Dr. Koyitch, he lost all his popularity and 
became in this short time an isolated figure, un- 
supported save by place-seekers, unpopular through- 
out the whole country. 
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first time of his own free will since the death of 
Raditch. (He had been brought in chains once in 
the meantime to be sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment.) Some months earlier I had had a long 
interview with Matchek in Zagreb. When I told 
Sir Nevile Henderson what Matchek had said he 
arranged for me to see Prince Paul and tell him. At 
first he appeared rather displeased with Dr. Matchek’s 
attitude — reasonable enough though it appeared to 
Sic Nevile and to me — ^but later he took a different 
view. Now for the first time he called Matchek to 
see him. Matchek declared himself very satisfied 
with the interview. During this visit to Belgrade 
Matchek also conferred with the leaders of the 
Serbian opposition parties, Davidovitch, Dragoljub 
Yovanovitch and others in his capacity as leader of 
the joint opposition. It is believed that on that 
occasion he agreed to Stoyadinovitch taking office 
in order to pass through parliament new and more 
liberal election laws, and laws regulating the press 
(giving increased freedom), the formation of parties 
and the holding of meetings. 

Stoyadinovitch started off very well. He secured 
the support of Dr. Spaho, leader of the Bosnian 
Moslems, who broke away from the United 
Opposition to take a place in the new cabinet, and 
of Father Koroshet2, who was made Minister of 
Interior. He had also the good fortune of a series 
of good harvests, which enabled the balance of trade 
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obeyed orders from a higher authonty, "* 
forcing through an unwObng parbament ot 
Concordat which the Serbian people strong y oppo 
and even the Croauan people did not want. 

It must be reabsed that in Serbia the 
Church IS not merely a religious but a most P°^ 
ful national force The whole history o 
Uberation of Serbia from foreign oppression w 
inextricably bnked up with its church The chu 
had been the meeting places where risings 
planned against the Turks and the pnests ^ ° . 
led the rebels into action The Pamarch o 
Serbian Orthodox Church at that ume had himseU 
been a comitad)!, had worn the skull and ciossboncs 
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badae and spent his summers fighting the infidels 

in the forests and mountains and his 

ine theology at St. Petersburg Theological Schoo . 

Ii“ wrongly (and unfortunately the nglKs 
or wrongs of an argument do not often affect Ks 
political effects) the Orthodox Church 
the proposed Concordat would give nower 

Church and the Italian Cardinals too muc p 
^rication. and too free a hand in appomtmg 
padres for the army to be just or safe. The old 
Concordat had been declared by ^ ^ 

most fevourable Concordat to be signe 
Vatican by any sovereign power. Th ,j 

unimportant when Serbia had a neghgible CaAol c 
minority. But the new Concordat J- infinitely 
more favourable than the old one, and was of v t^ 
importance as one-third of the Yugoslav populauon 

were Catholic. 

The Orthodox Church having fought for 
for liberty-bo* reUgious and 

in touch with the powerful politick opposition forcM 
in Serbia. The two ioined forces for a trernendous 
attack on the gotrctttment over the Concotda . 
the meanwhile Dr. Matchek issued a steteme 
he and his party had no interests m e on 
being signed. It was known m fact ^ ^ 

against it as it would have favoured the gro 
clerical party in Croatia, of wluch he was a ^ ' 
Why the Government having shown no 
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m 4c Concordat for jcars should so 
insisted on its signature at this moment an 
of such tremendous opposruon rs nor 7^^ 
although some uery mtetestmg theotta ha 
put foraatd triuch I uull not mention here. K 
Lwever play rnto the hands of StoyadmoW*^ 
enemies by givmg them a popular cause in 


to oppose him , f 

Two thousand priests and many thousands o 
poUucal agiutors belonging to the opposition p 
worked on the masses of the Serb an plants 
students of Belgade Umvecsity, sent home attc 
long senes of ana government demonsirauons $p 
throughout the length and breadth of c 
carrying on the same ptopagands The 
the mtenot became senous The peasmts ^ 
carrying arms and the gendarmes were often un 
to deal with thar meetings and had to let cm 


proceed despite orders to disperse them 

To add to the danger the Patnarch Vamava 
mysteriously ill The story was spread that he to 
been poisoned by the Government because o 
powerful opposition to the Concordat 
though It may seem, this story was believed wi 7 
throughout the whole land. An attempt was made 
to hold a Litany for the health of the Patnar 
The ConsatuaoQ gives the churches the full og * 
to carry out their various religious services Su 
a Litany was a iccogiused service of the Orthodox 
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Chmch. Y« the poUce dedded to As 

<^erbiaa gendarmes refused to raise a 

Sa^°th=Otdsolo.pdesd.adtoUcg=n^.- 

Sm Zamb and Sloyema wete biought in by the 
tSl.l^£ Ia.eriot. Fadiet Kotosheta who had set 

Shabatz, with a group 

costumes and carrymg the sacre the 

Its o be allowed to be built in Bd^^g 

die Tuthish tegime) they wete 

-cy by .Be sttong J 

to stop th^ passage. T^ f “ 

up and dispersed by cruel d 

truncheons and the butts o i ^^gj-g .^ere 

Shabatz was injured, the crosses imd 

broken and torn in the fray and finaUy^ . 

stand the priests were forced to r 

was a dtamadc mee between d«* and *e 

concotdat tBtongb pat^~ 
which it had a huge automatic “alMty. . 

thteatened to eacommunlcate imy Ot*odoa m^ets 
who voted fot the BUI. These s'"' 
scenes in the Skupshtina when news of the battl 

ai3 
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brforc the CathedtJ reached the House Tbz tat 
reading of the BiU was forced through after suanr 
Ttolent speeches against it by only 166 
^^any members abstained from voting 
such that two Orthodox members fainted ^ 
to be earned out as the moment arrived ’'hen 
had to deads athcr to oppose their own po 
party or to oppose ibcir own national church 
Every day there were violent 
Belgrade and throughout the whole of « 
Attempts by the Bishops to get in touch 
Paul to secure his intcrveouon failed Finely 
Bill was rushed through its second and thirf 
and was ratified by Parhameot. A few hours 
the Patnifch died » 

AU day and all mght streams of men, women ana 
children m tears Bed past the coffin of the Patnaich 
lying m state m the Cathedral Pnnee Paul canw 
from Slovenia to kiss the ikon on the co^ 
light a candle to be placed at the Patriarch s hea 
He came alone save for the Minister of the Court 
for he had been warned that if any of the memb^ o 
the Cabinet responsible for the ratification of * 
Concordat came with him they would be turned out 
of the Church as the Minister of Jusuce, Subotitcb 
had been the night before That day the Hicrardu 
Council signed the papers excornmumcating sU 
ministers and members of parliament who voted fot 
or worked for the xatificaUDn. Two members of 
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the Skupshtina who had voted for ratification, who 
came to the Patriarch’s Palace to sign the book, were 
severely mauled by the crowd, especially the women- 
folk who tore their hats and coats to shreds. The 
reading of the exco mmuni cation order in the churches 
throughout the country was attended by violent 
demonstrations against the Government. Attempts 
to crush these out by force led to considerable 
bloodshed and the coimtry — Serbia, at least — was on 
the verge of revolution. On the day of the funeral 
of the Patriarch there were riots in Belgrade and 
Sarajevo, during which many people were injured. 
The police cleared the streets by bayonet charges and 
mounted police charged the crowds. The funeral 
was most impressive. The coflSn was drawn by 
comitadjis in Serbian national dress and was followed 
by six hundred priests in richly embroidered vest- 
ments. 

The next weeks were highly dangerous for the 
Regency and the regime. Father Koroshetz gave 
orders that all meetings of protest were to be ruth- 
lessly stamped out. He drafted large numbers of 
Catholic gendarmes from Croatia and Slovenia into 
the Shumadia. Every Sunday for weeks there were 
clashes between police and peasants. On several 
occasions the police fired into the crowd, killing and 
mjuring many people. At some places, however, 
the crowd was armed with sawn-off shotgims, home- 
made hand grenades, axes and other weapons. The 
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poUcc wHcly and allowad tha “ 

uk= place Attempts by D,un.yantovHch, i^a, 
of Propaganda, to hold meatmp to piotet ^ 
the Chnteh ■o’ere btoken up by huge Md trell 
ctoteds There taas even danger of a nmti on 

Belgrade, but this the majonty of the Bishop 

seaft The seorst of It all utas 
having no diicct contact with his people an P 
uig police reports as a hundred per cent ^ 

not believe reports of the danger and w 
that any disorder whidi did occur was 
*' commuiustn. ’ ActuaUy it was the very 
which a few v.celcs ago overthrew Prince a 
rose la revolt against the sigmng of the A»is 
which were also on the point of revolt at t 
Sioyadinovitch had learned one great lesson 
his early patron. NikoU Pashitcb That was to ica^ 
a dangerous situation to calm itself before o 
anything He went away for a hohday an 
went abroad on a diplomatic tour In the meaiw 
the Church opposition began to crack, an 
situation became less strained , 

At this time one of the most hopehil signs 
many years was given by the opposition leaders o 
all parties m Belgrade coming to an agreement wi 
the opposiooa parties m Zagreb The agfccmctit 
was as follows The abobaon of the present 
consatuuon. made without popular consent and not 
democrauc in ptinaplc. The appomtment of a new 
ai6 
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govemmeat to carry on provisionally until a new 
dection law has been passed and elections held. This 
government would be composed of representatives 
of all parties in the country which have any popular 
foundation. It would pass a series of “ foundation 
laws ” which would fill the gap until the new 
constitution is drawn up and agreed. These laws 
would guarantee the monarchy, parliamentarism, the 
unity of the State and the liberties of the individual. 

This agreement was signed by Ljuba Davidovitch, 
hlisha Trifunovitch (Serbian Eadical), Vlatko Matchek, 
Dr. Vilder (Serbs of G:oatia), Dr. Nintchitch (Serb 
Radical), Yovan Yovanovitdt (Serbian Peasant Party) 
and Milan Gavrilovitch (Serbian Peasant Party). All 
of these still alive were members of the government 
formed after the Patriots’ Revolt. This was a great 
moment, for it was the first time since the death of 
Stjepan Raditch that an agreement had been reached 
between Serbs and Croats. It showed that the days 
when even the most intense popular discontent could 
shake the unity of the State were passed. It showed 
also that the forces of democracy, feared and 
suppressed by successive Belgrade governments as a 
dismptive force, were really the strongest force for 
real union in the country. 

The Regency refused to consider the proposals of 
the United Opposition. The Prince took the line 
^t Ring Alexander had handed the country to him 
in trust for the young King and that it must be 
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ments until the Kmg ome of age. ^ 

he betame Regent The opposmon “P“ , 

there was nothing m the Prince s t^ the 

him from aUowmg imptoiremenu m ^ 

country, so that he handed over a 

united land instead of one tom J r „„cjt!y 

dissenuons and sicl. with hope too frequenUy 

'tnnt Paul did. however, revise 
must be done about the Croatian qu , 
kept on hlilan Stoyadinovitch for some 
and urged him to try to make an agteemen , 

the Croats Stoyadmovitch thought he co ‘ 

He IS a big. genial fellow of the successful busm^s 
type.®; "one tune teacher of dancing 
rhought that his famous smile, plus offers of 
concessions, and a htUe flattery throvm m, with 
hint of force in the background, would surely 
come the scruples of a small. 
man bke Matdick He tried all his wdes, • 

cajoled, ihteatcned, mttlgued with other 
leaders Nothing availed Finally Stoya ov 
vras removed from office, later to be arrestc 
interned on charges of having tried to sell his country 
to a foreign power 
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The place of Stoyadinovitch was taken by 
Tzvetkovitch, a dark-skinned, almost gypsy-like man 
of little intellectual capacity who had achieved a 
-'certain position as a provincial “ political boss. 
Tzvetkovitch realised that here was a chance to make 
a great name for himself in the history of his country. 
He set himself seriously to the task of making an 
agreement with the Croats. On instructions from 
Prince Paul, which laid down exactly what con- 
cessions he could make, he met Dr. Matchek several 
times and finally produced an agreement on the lines 
indicated from above, to which he and the Croatian 
leader were both prepared to agree. The con- 
cessions offered the Croats were fairly substantial 
and involved the granting of autonomy to the whole 
of the Croadan people within fronders drawn on a 
generous scale. Matchek admitted to me later that 
it was more than he had ever hoped for. 

To the astonishment of Tzvetkovitch and Matchek, 
the Prince refused to sign this agreement. Condidons 
at home and abroad had changed since he had given 
instrucdons for the agreement to be made, the danger 
of European war, which had seemed imminent, had 
receded. A litde later when new danger threatened 
instrucdons were given for a new agreement, very 
much less liberal. Again Matchek and Tzvetkovitch 
had long talks, every point of dispute was referred 
as it arose to the Prince Regent and an agreement 
was arrived at which, though not so sadsfactory as 
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the first one coouiunded the signatures of both 
parties 

Once again when this agreement was brought to 
the palace the Prmce tcfiised to sign it although 
every detail therein had his sanction beforehand 
On a small technical point referring to half a dojen 
Serbian villages which would have been included in 
Croatia at a certam point, a mmor matter s ace under 
an y Circumstances some halT mifiion Serbs must 
always remain scattered throughout Croatia, the 
Prmce demanded a completely new agteement. 
Matchek offered ixnmcdutciy to give way on the 
quesuoa of the sa villages but the offer was refused 
and new negouauons with new instructions were 
begun It sap much for the panence of Matchek 
and his Croatian Peasant supporters that they con 
sented tot a third tune to meet Tzvetkovicch 

I saw Matchek at his home farm )ust outside 
Zagreb /ust as the thud agreement had been taken 
to the Prince foe his approval He told me himself 
the history of the two earlier attempts and the reason 
for their failure He said and gave me full 
permission to publish the statement If an agree- 
ment IS not reached this time it will not be 
Tzvctkovitch s fault. I have finund him a reasonable 
man with a sincere desue to teach an agreement. It 
will not be my fault. I have done evcrythiag 
possible to teach a ;ust settlement The fault will 
lie with a higher power which has twice already 
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rejected agreements reached on the basis of its own 
instructions.” ' 

The interview with Matchek, with whom I have 
always had a cordial fiiendship, was published in the 
Nem Cbm/ic/e. Three days later I was ordered to 
leave the country, although in the meanwhile I had 
interviewed Tzvetkovitch, who declared himself 
delighted with the Matchek interview. But this 
time the agreement was signed. 

So far as the internal situation of Yugoslavia is 
concerned a happy ending has been reached. On 
the basis of the agreement giving a considerable 
measure of autonomy to the Croats national unity 
had at last been fully secured, despite all the 
machinations of foreign enenues and all the mistakes 
of overkeen nationalists, who confused centralism 
with strength. A few months longer and the young 
King would have come of age, September 6th, 1941. 
It was fully expected that he would restore tire 
political liberties of his people and complete the 
happy story of a people who had, after much strife 
and many dangers found their soul in peace, 
prosperity and democracy. 

Alas, this was not to be ! It was to be in war 
and revolt that the Yugoslav people were to find, 
once again, their soul. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

YUGOSLAVIA AND HER 
NEIGHBOURS 


In 1918, -when many of her people had been fully 
mobilised for a period of nearly eight years without 
a break, there was nothing so necessary to the young 
Yugoslav State as peace in which to develop her 
political, social and economic life. It was the con- 
stant threats to peace which came from outside which 
caused many of her internal difficulties. Democratic 
liberties were too often abused by neighbours, who 
used bogus “ minority ” parties to further their own 
ends by trying to weaken and divide the country. 
The most persistent and serious of these threats came 
from Italy, Hungary and Bulgaria. 

We have seen that the Allies were not so sure how 
far they welcomed the sudden and rather unexpected 
Creadon of the Yugoslav State. They had all sorts 
of commitments to Italy and elsewhere which made 
it rather inconvenient. Italy had occupied con- 
siderable territories promised to her by the secret 
Treaty of London, 1915, and it was difficult to ask 
her to quit. Finally, in order to secure peace and 
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. dangerous and dffieuU sj^anc^ Yugo*™ 
droppa many of the claim she ^ 
grounds to temtones ^'^^Llooked the 

Qoats stretching almost to Tne«, 
oeeupauon by D’Annunzio of Treaty 

port of all north Yugoslavia^ and sign ■? 

of RapaUo She left m Italy over 1^ a^^ 
Slovenes and Croats, lost any nghts “ 
port of Trieste, which had served ^ 

Lntones to whieh she was ,o 

up also the ports of Flume and Z^(^) 
which she had an ereeUent claim She 
islands of Lagossa, Plegosa and Dssa. whi 

letamed on purely strategic grounds ^ 

Whde the RapaUo Treaty setUed in a roug ^ 
ready way the outstandmg probto bewe t 
countries and showed them “ '>'g ^ dtoins 

reconsttuenon, it left a odd 

m the side of YugosUvu Tbe 
Slovenes and Cioats m Istna were ^p, 

malueated by the Italians in 

to denationalise all mmonues -within eir ^ 

Zadar and the Italian islands were «>“tantiy 
centres for smuggling, not only goods an 
into Yugoslavia, but also poliucal ° ^ 

assassins, and subversive literature An than 

she had obtained considerably more territory 
she would have been granted by any objective 
far more for instance than would have been g 
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by President Wilson’s memorandum, Italy was never 
satisfied with the treaty and hankered after Dalmatia 
and the sole possession and control of the Adriatic 
Sea. While a democratic and liberal regime still 
ruled in Italy there were possibilities of agreement, 
but the ultra-nationalism-cum-militarism of the Fascist 
Dictatorship meant the repeated opening of the old 
wounds and the constant fear of aggression. 

Apart from her territorial claims Italy feared a 
strong Yugoslavia. A united, well organised Yugo- 
slavia would stand in the way of Italian domination 
of the Balkans. Moreover, Italy knew the virtue of 
the Croats and the Serbs as soldiers and feared them, 
especially, in alliance with France. 

Apart from her constant schemes to break up Yugo- 
slavia by stirring up internal strife, by financing, 
training, and supporting Croatian extremist refugees, 
Italy also planned to surroimd Yugoslavia with 
enemy States allied to herself. She built up thus her 
alliance with Hungary and with Bulgaria. This was 
behind her support for Hungarian claims to recover 
territories lost to Yugoslavia as a result of the 
Peace Treaties, behind the Italo-Bulgarian Royal 
marriage, and behind the constant support in money, 
arms and organisation given by Italy to the Bulgarian 
“ Macedonian Revolutionary Committee.” 

Austria had little quarrel with the frontiers between 
herself and Yugoslavia. There was some dispute as 
to possession of Maribor (Marburg), but when 
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Ausma. as a result of a pktaette 

furt Basin, with over 100,000 S*"™' ^ 

was generally considered that the 

sausfactory. Vienna remained in J ^ 

some yeaX the real capital of die 

as regards trade and news. It was a mis r 

British drills and newspapers that P 

representatives m Vienna, sometimes o . 

nanonahty, to deal with their YugosUr 

than to send direa representauves to z-ag 

Eutope after the war, and the most 
her propaganda against the Peace Treaccs 
similanty m her soaal and economic sjstcm, y 
land system producing a nch anstoaacy, a 
capitalised industry ptoduemg wealthy pcop 
miermaincd with and aped the aristocracy, ^ 
aptitude for and love of sport made many S 
people fall for Hungarian propaganda * 1 ^^ ^ ^ 
hked the Yugoslavs, a peasant people with few 
families who could entertain visitors royally, as 
the Hungarians, and with no realisation of the nc 
to present their excellent case in an attractive 
Hungary was thus able to obtam large loans from 
ei-enemies for the development of her indust^* 
agnculture and her mccssant propaganda, w ^ 
Serbia, the gaEant ex ally, could get little or no h P 
m xeorganismg her war wrecked land Hungary 
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claimed in her wildest moments the Croatian Coast, 
including Fiume, the whole of Croatia, and the 
greater part of the Vojvodina. When Yugoslavia 
looked stronger and more solid these claims were 
often whittled down, for the moment, to a mere 
fronder revision covering a few towns such as 
Subodtza and a dozen villages. But whereas the 
Hungarians hated and despised the Rumanians, who 
had occupied their land and been granted large 
territories to which they laid claim only after the 
Hungarians had laid down their arms, they did respect 
the military virmes of the Serbs and bore far less 
grudge against them than against any of the other 
Succession States. At times there even seemed to 
be good ground for real understanding between the 
two States, but these were always wrecked by outside 
forces. 

With Rumania there were at first disputes as to the 
possession of the Banat district, but a compromise 
was soon arranged whereby Yugoslavia gave up the 
Temesvar district, claimed only on historical grounds- 
The need for common defence against Hungary and 
Bulgaria led later to the development of a close 
alliance between the two States. 

Bulgaria was, at the begirming, one of the most 
difficult problems. The Bulgars had twice attacked 
Serbia in the back, and twice been severely beaten as 
a result and had lost considerable territories. With 
tlie exception of a small strip of land which 
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Yugoslavia needed for ihcpurcly strategic reason that 
It made the Belgrade Salonika railtiay line safe, the 
tcratoncs gamed by Yugoslavia were all lands to 
whidi she had the best histone claims of all, lands 
•which had been the very heart of l^ar Dushaa's 
Serbian Empire. From an ethnical point of view 
Yugoslavia had quite as good a claim, if not better, 
than Bulgana to these lands 

When Stambuhski came to power at the head of 
the Bulgarian Peasant Party relations unproved 
enormously Indeed Stambulislu was workmg for 
the uniting of the whole South Slav race, including 
therein the Bulgars, in one big federal country He 
got much popular support in Yugoslavia, for the 
Serbian peasants have a deep regard for the Bulganan 
peasants, whom they regard as brothers, and Raditch, 
the Croatian Peasant leader, hoped that the mcluston 
in Yugoslavia of the Bulats, who were cxcdlcatly 
organised on a class, peasant basis (whereas the Serbs 
were organised on purely party Imes not based on 
dass but on the personabty of the leaders) would 
result m a majonty in the country for a peasant 
government. It may be this -which prevented 
Stambuhski from getting much otSmal support for 
his scheme. 

King Bons, to save his dynasty, allowed a group of 
rcacuonanes to stage a levolutioa against Stambuhski 
with the aid of the ^^cedooian Kevolutionaiy Com 
mitttn These professional assassins, among the most 
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bloodthirsty in Europe, killed off some 12,000 of tlie 
leaders of the Bulgarian Peasant Party, mostly priests, 
teachers and other “ intellectuals ” and including the 
leader Stambuliski, who was most brutally murdered. 
This brought the Macedonian Revolutionaries into 
power in Sofia and began an era in which there was 
almost daily bloodshed on the frontiers or inside 
Yugoslavia, when their agents, with amazing 
courage, penetrated far into South Serbia, blew up 
railway lines, and government property, and murdered 
hundreds of the most popular and most efficient civil 
scr\''ants, police officers and army officers. 

Apart from the question of the free zone which 
had been guaranteed to Yugoslavia in Salonika 
harbour and which was not satisfactorily arranged 
for many years, there were few questions at issue 
between Yugoslavia and Greece. 

From a strategic point of view the frontier with 
Albania was fairly satisfactory from the Yugoslav 
point of view- The only important point at issue 
was possession of Skadar (Scutari), which had been 
often in Montenegrin hands in the long history of 
their fight to maintain their liberty. It was given by 
the Peace Treaties to Albania. But as there were 
admittedly large numbers of Albanians who had 
come down from the mormtains into the plains of 
South Serbia when these were partially emptied of 
population by the Turkish invasion, matters were 
fairly even. The Albanians in Yugoslavia had no 
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national feeling, there was little enough of it even m 
Albania itself, and did not present a serious problem 
from a minonty point of new They were, how- 
ever, exploited at a later date by the Itahans, who 
worked to obtain full control of Albania so as to be 
able to close the Adriatic at the Straits of Taranto, 
and also to be able to threaten Yugoslavia at her 
most vital spot, the Plain of Kosovo and the railway 
to Salonika, from the dominating heights 

Whatever may be said of Kmg Alexander’s internal 
policy, It must be admitted that his foreign policy, 
which he directed from the beginning himself, was 
masterly and effective He set about the task of 
assuring his country the external peace which was a 
condition precedent to lotenul consolidatioa, with 
vigour and paneooe — a care combination of qualities 
Time after time his efforts were nuned by the con- 
flicting interests of his envious and rapaaous neigh- 
bours 

Under the orders of the King, Dr Nintchitch, 
Foreign hLnister, negotiated with Italy a new con 
vention which should end the bickermgs which per 
sisted after the Treaty of Rapallo In 15x4 a “ paa 
of &iendship ” was signed, and in lyaj the Nettuno 
Conventions, designed to end all outstanding disputes 
by giving numerous concessions to Italy, were 
initialled. In i^z 6 the Italians suddenly announced 
the signature of the Tirana Pact, which definitely 
proved that Italy had been secretly working against 
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the independence of .Albania. Nintchitch resigned 
from the Ivlinistry of Foreign Affairs as a sign that 
his work of the last four years for peace with Italy 
had failed. 

But King Alexander did not despair. He first of 
all sent Dr. Marinkovitch, the new Foreign Ivlinister, 
to conclude in France a new pact of friendship to 
offset Italy’s hostility, redoubled activities in con- 
nection with the building up of a powerful Little 
Entente between Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia, as a protection against Hungary, and 
entered into negotiations for a new Commercial 
Treaty with Greece. He even, though it went 
greatly against his prejudices, sent his favourite 
Ivlinister abroad, Balugdjitch, from Rome to Berlin, 
where he had at an earlier date, on the King’s instruc- 
tions, had contact with the Soviet Russian repre- 
sentative. There was even talk at the time of a 
Commerical Treaty with Russia, a project which won 
enthusiastic support from Zagreb newspapers and also 
from the Vojvode Stepa Stepanovitch, who reminded 
his people of their debt of gratitude to Russia “ with- 
out whom we should with difficulty have freed 
ourselves from the Turks and but for whom the 
Austrians would certainly have swallowed us.” 

At this time the situation in Yugoslavia was made 
even more difiicrdt by the rise of the fascist move- 
ment in Austria and suggestions that Italy was 
prepared to re-create some sort of Austro-Hungarian 
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State under her own protectioo to secure her own 
domination o\cr the Balkans In July, 1918, the Pact 
of Friendship, as it was enuded though httle enough 
friendship esnsted, between Italy and Yugoslavia, 
had to be either renewed of denounced Italy 
demanded the rauficauoQ of the Nettuno Conven 
tions, which would lay the whole of western Yugo- 
slavia open to her for economic cqiloitation, as the 
pnee of die renewal of the Pact It was the Yugo- 
slav Government’s keen desire to secure better rcU 
tions with Italy, despite the daily reports of outrages 
against Slotene and Ooat people and losQtuaoas m 
Istna, uhich led him to bong these ill ^ted Gin 
ventions before the Skupshtina for tatificacoti at a 
time when patty feeling was already strained almost 
to breaking point There were violent student 
demonstiations against the ratidcation m Belgrade 
and elsewhere In Belgrade students who demon 
sttated barricaded themselves iQ the Ruski Tzar caf^ 
and a battle royal m which several people were 
severely injured took place with the police, who had 
orders at all cost to suppress the demonstrations 

It u as this attempt at all costs to push the Nettuno 
Conventions through Parliament which led to the 
situation m which St}^aa Raditch and his foends 
were killed. 

Yugoslav pubhc opinion at this time \t as violently 
against the tatificaaon of the Conventions The 
Belgrade PoUtika stated that- vbile it vias clear what 
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enotmous saciiEces Yugoslavia vvM “>^8 
ratification it was not clear wtat 
obtain. Doubt was expressed as to 
could abandon her policy of » 

slavia and to secure donunataon of 
interfedng in Albania. 

assisting the Hungarians in their strung j> 

Trianon Treaty. The task o trymg “ f fp^“ 
ventions radfied was made all the harder by F^s 
Intonstradons in Zadar and etewhere. demandmg 
the return of “ ItaUan Dalmatia.” 

Despite ail these obstacles and a renewed camp^gn 
in Istria forcibly to denadonalise 
in November of that fetal 

Conventions were ratified, signed by the King and 

deUveredtoMussol^. Ale^der devoted 

himself ire keenly to ever to ^mg m «mbh* 

ntore firmly “^XoTtln^eltSy rvith 

An agreement was made almost 

Greece about the Salomka zone 

the frontier. Better relauons wi^ 

encouraged by the ^^'^j^quake led to 

of Bulgaria early in 19^8 ^ Bulgarian 

much suffering among the peop 
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Marp/^pnia. That had been a tematkable demonstta* 
don that despite the texrorist aedyides of the Mace- 
dooian RcToludonanes a real spint of brotherhood 
does aist between these two kindred peoples, who 
axe of the same teii^on and speak practically the 
same tongue. 

Despite the signing of the Nettuno Conventions, 
the uQcondidonal reopening of the Bulgar ficonticr, 
and the Pirot meedag, Italy a>ntiaued her game of 
encouxaging Macedonian comitadjis in their attacks 
on Yugoslavia, Vantcha hfihailov, now one of 
Hitlec^s agents in the Balkans, made at this time a 
visit to Rome. On his return he bought a fine new 
motor-car and spent much money on renewed 
activides against Yugoslavia. The Bulgarian 
Govemment allowed him still to work fieely in 
Soda and even to tax all important firms in the dty 
to raise funds for his arm^ and munidons. He 
entextalned in Sofia the Cioadan renegades Pavelitch 
and Pcrtchetz, when they made violent spcedies in 
public agunst Yugoslavia. Later he instigated a 
new senes of outrages in the Tzanbrod and Shdp 
districts. 

During the next two years the King worked for the 
consolidadon of relarioDs between Yugoslavia and 
hex neighbours- He met with endless rebuffs. In 
igjz Italy began feverishly to fortify her eastern 
ffondcr. New roads were built along the Yugo- 
slav fxonuer, trench systems were dug, big guns 
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placed in position. Zadar was also hurriedly forti- 
fied. In Albania, little more than an Italian pro- 
tectorate, naval bases were prepared which were 
absurd in view of the tiny size of the Albanian navy, 
fine motor roads were built to strategic points on the 
Greek and Yugoslav frontiers and Italian oflScers 
reorganised the Albanian army. Hungary and Bul- 
garia, both forbidden by the Peace Treaties to rearm, 
were doing so openly or with cynically slight cover. 
Bulgaria had hundreds of pilots trained for her 
“ civil air force ” which had only a dozen planes, 
“ labour battalions ” were created and trained to use 
rifles and machine-guns. Frontier incidents on the 
Italian, Hungarian and Bulgarian frontiers became 
increasingly common. 

In the spring of 1935 danger reached its peak. 
Italian plots were disclosed to stir up war through a 
rising in North Albania, or if that failed through the 
activities of Croatian emigr& working from Fiume, 
Zadar, and Bari. Hungary and Bulgaria were re- 
ported to be ready to attack immediately from the 
north and east. Yugoslavia seemed isolated and in 
danger. 

Alexander went to work again. He made a series 
of visits. As a result of his visit to Rumania the 
Little Entente Permanent Council accepted Benesh’s 
fourteen points for the economic unification of the 
three countries, Yugoslavia, Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia. Properly followed up this should have 
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resulted m the Little Entente becomms a Grat 
Pouet with an a.ea nf some 685,000 square^ ano 
a popnlanon nf over 45 ,~o.<>" “ 

atody a permanent Conned of them three foreign 
ministers and military agreements 
standardisation of arms and units and plans for joint 


action m case of war 

The seal vras set to a long series of fhcndlf acts 
towards Bulgana by the meeting of Kmg Boris an 
King Alexander, for the first time m ten years, on 
Belgrade railway sution Hicir convcrsaOOQ so 
cordial that the Onent Express was held up tw»ty 
minutes to allow it to be completed, and the uss 
with uhich thev parted showed how complete was 
then rcconciliauon Later King Alexander made a 
tour of the Balkan lands touching on Bulgana, 


Turkey and Greece , 

As a result of this tour a pact of fnendship and 
non aggression was signed with Turkey — ^with whom 
Yugoslavia had been offiaally at war until Decembe^ 
1925, as she refused to sign the Lausanne Treaty 
second result was the state visit of Kmg Boris to 
Belgrade This visit was marked by mass demonstra- 
uons in Bulgana and in Yugoslavia for fnendship 
between their kindred peoples There was also a 
rapprochement with Greece and a disunct improve- 
ment of relations with Albama, which sent a 
delcgauon to Belgrade to negotiate a Treaty of 
CoTunctcc. 
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la the beginning of 1934, a further step was taken 
in the consolidation of Yugoslavia’s defences against 
aggression. Largely as a result of the work of 
King Alexander a Balkan pact was signed between 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Greece and Turkey. This 
was intended to defend these four small countries 
from aggression from any non-Balkan power. It 
would also tend to frighten Bulgaria out of her 
dangerous alliances with Italy and Hungary against 
Yugoslavia — for it meant that she was entirely 
surrounded by friends and allies of Yugoslavia. 

To remove any impression that this pact need 
disturb the friendly relations which the visit of King 
Boris, at Alexander’s invitation, to Belgrade had 
inaugurated, the King sent his Premier Yevtitch to 
Sofia to make arrangements for his own state visit 
to the Bulgarian capital. 

In the meantime Italy’s attempts to work for the 
return of a Habsburg to the throne of Austria, under 
her own protection, had tended to drive Yugoslavia 
towards closer collaboration with Germany, which 
also opposed the return of the Habsburgs. Italian 
mobilisation on the Austrian frontier during the 
attempted Nazi revolt was therefore considered as 
unjustified. It must be remarked that King Alexander 
had never borne any animosity towards Germany 
after the 1914 war. He had indeed encouraged 
. economic relations between the two coimtries and 
had succeeded better than most of the Allies in 
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^ctuo^ considerable value from tepatauon payments 
m kind 

The Visit of King Alcacandex to Sofia was a 
tremendous triumph It wiped out all the uneasiness 
which Bulgaria may hare felt at the signing of the 
Balkan pact, but King Bons refused the offer, which 
Alexander is beheved to have made to hun, that 
Bulgaria should also ;oim the pact 

Finally, to add one mote triumph to his successes 
in the foreign field and one more bulwark against 
Italian aggression to the elaborate double system of 
defimos af the Z^ette Eacentc and the BaiJ^ Pact; 
the King decided to visit France to sign a new pact 
of friendship, which would involve a new military 
alliance Fresh from his victones in Sofia he reached 
hlarseiUes on his way to Pans But the Italians, 
who were already greatly disturbed at the King’s 
success, got in first At Marseilles, m the midst of 
his triumphant reception, the King was killed by an 
Italian paid assassin 

The year 1935 was dominated by the reactions to 
the murder of Alexander The danger from Italy 
was fortunately avoided by immediate British naval 
action The solidity of the Litde jEntente and the 
Balkan Pact prevented any action from Hungary 
and Bulgaria. Ihc defence system King Alexander 
had built up weathered the storm caused by his 
death 

The Belgrade Govttnment was satisfied with the 
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success of their protest at Geneva against Hungarian 
support for the terrorists who kUled the King. They 
were asked by "Britain not to bring Italy into the 
affair, and in return Mr. Anthony Eden and the 
British delegation gave every help to secure a 
satisfactory settlement. 

Prince Paul’s Govermnent, and it is believed that 
the Prince took as complete charge of foreign affairs 
as did King Alexander, followed a similar policy to 
that of King Alexander save that it was based rather 
on appeasement than on the organisation of safety 
through a complete system of alliances. Prince Paul, 
who had never been hke his cousin, a warrior, was 
determined at all costs to avoid war. This was to 
be noticed' for instance in the tacit agreement to 
Bulgarian rearmament by Germany given by allow- 
ing German military aeroplanes flying to Bulgaria 
to land at Belgrade en route. This despite the clauses 
of the Peace Treaty forbidding Bulgaria to have any 
military air force. It was expressed also in speeches 
by Stoyadinovitch stating that Yugoslavia refused 
to be the pawn of the Great Powers and would remain 
neutral in any future war. 

In January, 1937, a “Pact of Eternal Friendship 
and Inviolable Peace ” was signed between Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria in Belgrade. Even hospitable 
Belgrade surpassed itself in the welcome it gave the 
Bulgarian Premier and Foreign Minister. The terms 
of the pact, one of the shortest ever made, ran thus : 

Q 
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‘ Art 1 There shall be inviolable peace and 
sincere and eternal friendship bet^veen the Yugo- 
slav Kingdom and the Bulgarian Kingdom 

ylr/ a The present treaty shall be laufied 
and the instnuncnu of ratifiauon exchanged as 
soon as possible. ’ 

The instruments of ratidcation were exchanged the 
very next day at the Bulganan Legation We have 
now some idea of the meaning of " eternal *’ m the 
Bulgarian vocabulary Withm httlc over four years 
of the to^-al sigoarure of King Boru being put to 
this ‘ Pact of Etcttul Fneodship * the * mnoIaWc " 
peace was broken by Dulganan troops marching into 
Yugoslavia at the heels of German mechanised 
colosifis and occupying large areas of the most 
historical Serbian land 

It was at this time that a new tendency began to 
be visible to dose observers in Yugoslav foreign 
policy There had always, as I have mentioned, 
been the most correct relauoos between Germany 
and the Yugoslav Govenunent Now there began 
to be the debberate favounng of German mtercsts as 
compared ■with those of the democratic powers 
Stoyadinovitch even toyed -with the idea of a 
uniformed Nazi movement to maintain hjs power 
internally, but public opuuoa ■was far too strongly 
against this for him to proceed far ■within Economic 
ally the country was being put more and more deeply 
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into the power of Germany. Yugoslavia is not to 
blame for that. 

At the bidding of the League of Nations, but really 
out of friendship for Britain, Yugoslavia had fully 
applied sanctions against Italy during the war in 
Abyssinia. This had meant great hardships as Italy 
had been Yugoslavia’s best customer, bu 3 "ing up 
her large surplus of wheat, maize, cattle, timber, 
wood for fuel, and seeking also to get her copper, 
zinc, chromium and other minerals. Yugoslavia 
had already found difficulties in selling her products 
on the world market, already glutted with goods of 
the type she produced at lower prices than she could 
sell them. Britain and France had declared their 
willingness to ease the difficulties of states which 
applied sanctions. France, as Prince Paul pointed 
out to me, had kept her promise to the extent 
of buying eleven more horses than the year before 
— “Not a dozen,” said the Prince bitterly, “just 
eleven 1 ” Britain had done a little more, but 
whereas the dictator states could direct the pxirchasing 
power of their peoples in whatever direction they 
wanted for political purposes there was no machinery 
in Britain to force our traders to buy Yugoslav 
produce instead of cheaper and better materials from 
South America and elsewhere. The Government 
refused to make special provisions to enable adequate 
help to be given to such states as Yugoslavia. A 
million pounds a year spent in covering the difference 
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la price between Yugoslav and other produce and 
in organismg trade with that country would hate 
cxubl^ Britain to become as important a purchaser of 
Yugoslav produce as Germany did become The 
money spent would have returned to this country 
for Ae purchase of armaments — espeaally war 
’planes — so that we should have budt up a much 
larger war plane industry, and Yugoslana would 
have been armed with our weapons instead of those 
of our enemies But this would have aroused lU 
feehng m Gemuny, and Bneam had already begun 
that policy of appeasement of the growing power of 
Germany which was to lead to the present situauon. 

As it was Germany stepped in very cleverly and 
bought up everything that Yugoslavia could sell 
She could use urdimited stocks of wheat, mme, meat, 
butter, fats copper, zinc, lead tnaber—- all that Yugo« 
slavia could produce — for the building up of her 
wac icsetTcs, and what she could not use she could 
esport through Holland in order to obtain good 
currency All she had to pay was paid m goods 

Ixica cameras medical stores, machines of all 
types And for safety s sake Germany always 
lemamcd deeply in debt to Yogoslatia so that 
more and more supplies were forthcoming m th® 
hope of getting payment foe those already sent 
But the policy of the Stoyadmovitch Govern 
meat went further evea than economic need 
dictated German visuois were made much ot, 
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those from democratic lands were treated coolly. 
Good propositions from Allied lands were turned 
down in favour of less favourable ones from Germany. 

At this time I had a long talk with Prince Paul 
who was dissatisfied with the British press because 
it published news which showed up these tendencies 
in Yugoslav policy. He explained the situation of 
Yugoslavia very reasonably, hedged in with potential 
enemies, weak through internal disunion, therefore 
forced to avoid war at ail costs, and so forced to 
appease the big states on her borders. Britain and 
France far away, and so far, as in the case of sanctions, 
unwilling to recompense those who sacrificed them- 
selves in the common cause. But he assured me that 
Yugoslavia knew the dangers which threatened 
from Germany and Italy, and that if the worst should 
come and there should be war between Britain and 
Germany, Yugoslavia would undoubtedly be drawn 
in on the side of her old ally. 

I asked permission to publish some sort of 
assurance to the British people on these lines. The 
Prince asked me to submit a suggested , statement. 
But the statement I submitted was blue-pencilled and 
a colourless, meaningless communique substituted. 
The only sentence of value was this : “ We have not 
only maintained and strengthened our existing 
alliances with our firiends but have also improved 
our relations with those countries with whom 
difficulties existed in the past and which, we trust, 
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Stoyadinovitch. followed this policy with skill and 
foice. Within a few years he had virtually broken 
off the Treaty of Friendship with France, which had 
been iCing Alexander’s last act, and had substituted 
in its place a Treaty of Friendship with Germany. 
He had reduced the Little Entente to impotence by 
his. treatment of Czecho-Slovakia and his blunt warn-s 
ings that in case she had trouble with Germany she 
could expect no help from Yugoslavia. When he 
was dismissed the explanation given privately to me 
was that he had gone too far along the path of 
friendship for Germany and had “ made a policy of 
what should have been merely a tactical gesture.” 
Later he was imprisoned on charges of having tried 
to sell his country. I remember a private talk I had 
with President Benesh at this time. He asked my 
opinion of Stoyadinovitch. I told him that in my 
opinion he was selling his country. Benesh replied, 
“ hlr. Harrison, I believe from all the information I 
have from other sources, that you are right. But it 
is one thing to sell your country and another to 
deliver the goods.” The Patriots’ Revolt proved 
how sotmd was the Czech President’s knowledge of 
Balkan affairs. 

Italy joined her Axis colleague in exploiting the 
raw materials of the Balkan lands. She forgave 
Yugoslavia her part in the sancdons aflair and 
offered to buy Yugoslav cattle and timber, the only 
products in which Yugoslavia had any considerable 
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This agreement with Italy was made without 
previously consulting the Little Entente states — as 
should have been done in accordance with the terms 
of the Pact. This was but one of many similar 
smacks publicly administered to France and the litde 
Entente by Stoyadinovitch. President Benesh’s visit 
to Belgrade soon afterwards seemed outwardly a sign 
of Little Entente solidarity. But the disparity 
between the warmth of his reception by the public, 
despite attempts by the police to keep the time of 
his arrival secret and to prevent the hundreds of 
thousands of peasants who tried to come to greet 
him from entering the capital, and the coolness of his 
official recepdon, served only to show to all who 
cared to see that the Litde Entente had been killed 
and that its only supporters in Yugoslavia were 
that same group of politicians who in internal affairs 
were agitating for the restoration of liberty and 
democracy, and the mass of the peasants who were 
behind them. 

In April the Serbian Opposition leaders had 
published already the following communique : 

“ For some time fear has been growing among our 
people that IVIr. Stoyadinovitch is leaving the tried, 
foreign policy of our people which was determined 
in alliance with France and the countries of the 
Litde Entente and in friendship with Britain and the 
lands of the Balkan Pact. 

“ Events of the last three months prove this fear 
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to be well founded Leaving our former foreign 
policy, which fitted and still fits the sentiments of 
our people, the Stoyadmovitch government has 
joined the * Rome Berlm Axis ' and accepted their 
attitude on foreign afiairs They accept the initiative 
of Rome and Berlin which has but one object — to 
separate Yugoslavia from her former allies 

The regime began first to weaken the Little 
Entente When MussoUm at Milan supported the 
revision of the fronuers of Hungary a storm of 
protest followed from out allies Rumanu and Czecho- 
slovaba Out government, however, not only did 
not protest but prevented all mention of protest in 
our press 

“ We rejoice at any rapprochement with out 
brothers, the Bulganaa people, but consider the way 
chosen is not good The pact with Bulgaria gives 
no guarantee that our frontieis will be respected nor 
does It say that the new relationship must not weaken 
our obligations under the Balkan Pact 

We realise the importance of good relations with 
Italy, our biggest neighbour But the treaty with 
Italy which foreshadows close political collaboration 
and perhaps even militaiy coUaboraUon, has been 
made at a time when Italy is at highly strained tela 
tions politically with our ally France and out fnend 
Great Britain. They are at issue with Italy on 
questions of vital interest to their countries and Italy 
will be strengthened m her attitude to them by this 
zjo 
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treaty. It follows that France and Britain have been 
weakened — and with our help. 

“ Towards the League of Nations Stoyadinovitch’s 
government has also adopted an attitude which 
changes our whole policy. Neither the pact with 
Bulgaria nor that with Italy mentions the obligations 
arising from the pact of the League of Nations. The 
Italian press stresses the fact that the agreement with 
Yugoslavia has been made outside the sphere of the 
League. Stoyadinovitch takes the same attitude to 
the League as Italy and Germany. 

“In our land to-day Stoyadinovitch’s govern- 
ment is carrpng on foreign policy without any con- 
trol from the public and without consideration for 
the needs and feelings of the nation. No criticism 
of the government’s work is allowed. There is 
danger therefore that our allies and friends may lose 
from sight the fact that the policy of Stoyadino- 
vitch’s government expresses the feelings of only a 
small clique now in office. The nation is dead 
against such a policy and of this our allies and friends 
need have no doubt.” 

I quote this communique at some length because 
it shows that the policy of collaboration with the 
Axis was the work of a small clique and that the 
mass of the people, who were themselves struggling 
for liberty and democracy, were solidly on the side of 
the democratic powers. It was this feeling of the 
masses and their true leaders, the Opposition leaders. 
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quite clearly that despite all the obligations of the 
Little Entente they would give no aid to Czecho- 
slovakia if she were atta'cked by Germany. The 
Yugoslav people came out well. One hundred 
thousand men, including army generals and even 
young schoolboys, rushed to the Czech Legation to 
volunteer for service in the Czech army. Violent 
public manifestations in favour of the Czechs took 
place throughout the land despite ruthless attempts 
by the police to suppress them. 

When war broke out the pressure of the Germans 
and Italians was intensified. They demanded more 
and more supplies of every sort of commodity. 
Yugoslavia had to institute meatless days to secure 
a surplus to supply to Germany, she had to take the 
proceeds of the French copper mines and the British 
lead-zinc mines from their lawful owners and place 
them at the disposal of Germany and Italy. She 
deprived her own people of fats that Germany might 
fill her stores. The Yugoslav gove rnm ent, under 
Tzvetkovitch and hlarkovitch, refused nothing that 
was asked of them. 

The storm of public protest grew more and more 
intense. When it was reported that the Premier and 
Foreign hlinister were going finally to Vienna to sign 
the Axis Pact and range themselves against the 
alhes who had helped to bring Yugoslavia into 
numbers of liigh army officers resigned and 
many tried to escape to Greece to offer their services 
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***** 
Little IS known as yet of the campaign which led 
to the capituUuon of the mam YugosUv anmes and 
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the flight of the young King and his government 
from the country. 

The Germans adopted their usual tactics. They 
had their Quislings in important posts in many 
places. There was not time to find them all out and 
throw them from office. These undoubtedly did 
much damage to the Yugoslav defence. The Nazis 
had had thousands of “ tourists ” exploring the 
Balkans every summer for years. They had examined 
every possible route by which the latest types of 
armoured cars backed by mechanised engineering 
outfits, could enter the country. They had prepared 
air-fields in southern Bulgaria and massed mechanised 
troops on the South Serbian firontier. 

On the word “ Go ” they delivered one of the 
most terrible dive bombing attacks that has ever 
been known in the history of the world on the un- 
protected town of Belgrade. At least z6,ooo men, 
women and duldren were killed and tlie whole 
centre of the city was turned into a shambles. They 
admit that the object of this attack was to terrorise 
the civil population. 

Dive bombers also blasted the way through the 
mountain passes from Bulgaria into the vital Vardar 
Valley. The Yugoslav artillery tried to hold them 
back, but their guns were blown to bits from the air 
and the armoured columns swept swiftly into the 
valley, cutting off the Yugoslavs’ only line of com- 
munications with Greece and with their allies. 

\ 
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THE WEALTH OF YUGOSLAVIA 


From an economic point of view the history of Yugo- 
slavia, since its creation, has been one of slow pro- 
gress from dire poverty to comparative prosperity. 

When the Serbs re-entered their country after the 
three years’ occupation they found it completely 
stripped of everything of value. For three years 
imscrupulous enemies had lived on the land. Then 
during their retirement they had taken away with them 
everything of value which they could carry. Not 
only were there no cattle, sheep or pigs, no stocks of 
foodstuffs, no money or goods, but the roads and 
railways had been systematically destroyed, every 
bridge blown up, every viaduct destroyed. 

The es-Hapsburg provinces were in little better 
plight. They had not, it is true, been looted and 
pillaged, but four years of the British blockade had 
left them almost without food stocks and short of all 
the raw materials needed for industry and commerce. 

America and the Allies sent in a certain amount of 
food and clothing and a few small loans were granted 
at high rates of interest in succeeding years, but it 
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must b« said that Yugoslav prospeaty was built la 
the mam on the basis of the labour and cotefpnse of 
the Serb, Croat and Slovene people themselres 

Yugoslavia is esseottallf a peasant land, a land of 
small propnetors Over eighty five per cent of the 
people hvc on or by the land In Serbu there ■were 
no big landlords Each peasant had his own piece 
of land, each village its common grazing land and 
forest. The Slav dement ta ocailf every one of 
the other provinces of the country had been the land 
workers and the big estates bad usually been mmed 
by wealthy landlords of foreign race, Hunganan, 
Austnan, or Turkish. After the bberatioo therefore 
the Serbs hastened to give economic liberty to their 
brothers m the new provinces. Big landlords were 
allowed to keep only a part of their estates The 
temamdex was taken by the State in exchange for 
bonds and was shared out among the peasants who 
had worked it fotmetly and a number of 

volunteers who had served m the Yugoslav force 
on the Salomka front, war wounded, and peasants 
from other districts who had no ^anf^ or insuffiaent 
land. This led to a temfic outcry from the foreign 
landlords, but gave a sound basis for the future 
economic development of the State. 

Of Yugoslavia’s total exports in a normal year 
neatly sixty per cent are agncultutal produce, fifteen 
pet cent timber, ten per cent minerals and fifteen 
pet cent mdustnal products The chief agncultural 
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products exported axe ; wheat, maize, eggs, bacon, 
livestock, meat and meat-products, hops, tobacco, 
grapes and other fruit, dried fruit, especially prunes, 
hemp, flax and other industrial plants, and recently, 
at German request, soya beans. Forests cover some 
thirty per cent of the total area of the country 
Many of them are difficult of access and need much 
capital for their proper exploitation. Slavonian oak 
is famous throughout Central Europe and in the 
Bosnian forests many fine and rare types of wood are 
to be found. Throughout Croatia and parts of 
Slovenia there are magnificent beech forests. Much 
good timber is allowed to rot where it stands owing 
to the lack of transport facilities, much of it is sold 
locally for fuel. The State is taking an interest now 
in reafibrestation and in the better organisation of 
the State forests, which are very extensive. Attempts 
have been made in Croatia, with the aid of foreign 
capital, to develop a number of industries based on 
the supply of plentiful cheap wood. Artificial silk is 
being produced among other wood products. 

The mineral wealth of Yugoslavia is very great, 
and is at present only at the beginning of its ex- 
ploitation. In Roman times very many of the 
mineral deposits of the Balkan peninsular were 
exploited, as far as was possible with their primitive 
apparatus. The examination of these old workings 
has gready assisted modern miners in discovering 
rich deposits of copper, gold, silver, lead, and zinc. 
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There ate also very considctablc beds of soft coal or 
bgmte, but msufiiaent supplies of hard coal. 

One of the most mtetesung mines m the country 
IS that of Bor, where the copper is mixed vnth a 
percentage of gold which is su£acnt to pay the total 
cost of c^loitation- The copper is therefore a free 
gift to the owners — a French firm. It was copper 
from this mine, which is so nch that the ore is quamed 
from a great open pit, which was used for the manu 
facture of the water jugs, pots and pans, and the plates 
and dishes m general use all over Southern Serbia 
duong the last century It has been nouced that many 
of these vessels when worn show lumps and knobs 
on them. It was recently discovert that these 
lumps were due to the ptesen^ of gold which, being 
harder than the copper, resists wear longer 

Following up traces of Roman wotkmgs in the 
mountains above Leskovatz modem miners found 
traces of a pumiiivc crushmg plant They found 
that the Romans had exploited a nch ^eln of gold 
beating quartz Houses m the distnct were found 
to be built of quartz cut from the mountain side and 
roads had also been paved with gold beaimg quartz 
German maduncty has now been imported to deal 
with the quartz. 

Some of the streams which flow into the Tlmok 
Rivet carry considerable quantities of alluvial gold 
The peasants of the district spend their spare tune in 
washing gold and until recently they used die old 
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classical method of washing the earth over a lamb’s 
fleece. The sand is washed away and the heavy gold 
is caught in the wool. This is the practice which 
probably gave rise to the legend of the “golden 
fleece.” 

A British and American group was investigating 
for some years to find the source of this alluvial gold. 
Up in the mountains above the Timok valley they 
traced copper ore bodies, similar to those of Bor and 
bearing a high percentage of gold, of considerable 
economic importance. It is considered that with 
the exploitation of this new field minin g may become 
by far the most important industry in Yugoslavia, 
The Bor Alines and the Trepca Aimes are two of the 
cheapest and most important base metal mines 
known to exist and the new mine is believed to be of 
equally great possibilities. 

Industry in Yugoslavia has been developed so far 
mainly in Slovenia and Croatia. It is protected by 
high tariffs and as a result considerable progress has 
been made in building up factories for the production 
of cloth, cotton fabrics, furniture and other objects 
of wood, leather and leather goods, etc. There are 
several important boot and shoe manufacturing 
plants, the biggest owned by the Czech firm of Bata, 
m the country. But boots and shoes, clothing, and 
many objects used in the home are produced still by 
local craftsmen, often excellent workers and not 
expensive. 
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Dr. W. a. Morison, who has 

is Lecturer in Comparative Slavonic 

School of Slavonic and East European Studies, 

University of London. . ciovonic 

After taking an Honours Degree -Jrirmle 
Languages in London, with Russian as 
language, he went to Prague, ^^ere he Ms 

. Degrel of Doctor of Philosophy, defending his thesis 

in the Czech tongue. . , tt- 

Later he studied for two years m Belgrade. H 
spoke Serbian better than any other „ q£ 

town and was able to ask unanswerab e qu i 
the most learned professors. No ^ 

qualified to write on this subject than he. 
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THE SERBO-CROAT LANGUAGE 


In Yugoslavia, as in many European countries, 
the language question was rendered complicated 
by the presence within the boundaries of the 
state of minorities of alien speech. These minorities 
(Germans, Hungarians, Albanians, etc.) numbered 
some 2,000,000, or thirteen per cent of the population. 
Thanks to a constant stream of propaganda, always 
skilful and sometimes unscrupulous, world public 
opinion was rarely allowed to forget the existence of 
these minorities, with their often justified claims and 
complaints. What was not so generally realised was 
that of the total population of ij, 000,000, nearly 
12,000,000 or eighty per cent of the whole, spoke 
not many different languages, but one, Serbo-Croat, 
and that the 1,000,000 Slovenes spoke a language 
differing little more from Serbo-Croat than broad Scots 
does from Southern EngKsh; further, that a great 
many speakers of Serbo-Croat and Slovene them- 
selves formed minority groups in other countries. 

It would appear that the use of the local terms 
Serb, Croat, Bosnian, Montenegrin, Dalmatian and 
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related to Celtic (Welsh, GaeUc, etc.), Gem^c 
(English, German, Swedish, etc.), Latin (and thus 
Spa^sh, Frenclt, etc.), Greek, Albanian, Lithuanian 
and Latvian, and outside Europe to Axeman, 
Persian and many of the languages of L^^ia, 
induding the andent Sanskrit. The kinship of 
Serbo-Croat with tliese languages may easily be 
demonstrated by similarities of vocabulary and 
grammatical construction ; here are a few exai^les : 

(i) Numerals— English /»'0, Latin ^ duOy Greek 
duoy Serbo-Croat dva ; English three, Latin ires, Greek 
ireis, Serbo-Croat tri\ EngUsh seven. Latin septem, 

Greek hepta, Serbo-Croat sedam ; ^ -c: r -u 

(ii) Verb-endings— First person singular : Englisb 
a-w, Latin su-«, Greek -mi, Serbo-Croat -m ; Second 
person singular : Latin -J, Serbo-Croat -j , 
person plural : Latin -mtiSy Greek '•vitn, Serbo roat 
-mo ; Second person plural : Latin -tis, Greek te, 
Serbo-Croat -te ', 

(iii) Vocabulary— English mother, Latin mater, 
Serbo-Croat mati ; English brother, Lztinfrater, Serbo- 
Croat brat; EngUsh sister, Serbo-Croat sestra; 
EngUsh queen, quean, Greek gune, Serbo-Croat z^a 
(women, From a form guena) ; EngUsh good, Ser o 
Croat god-an (suitable) ; EngUsh small, Serbo-Croat 
mali ; EngUsh to be, Serbo-Croat bi-ti ; Latin a re 
(to give), Serbo-Croat da-ti-, EngUsh to love, Serbo- 
Croat ljubi-ti ; EngUsh may, German mag, Ser o- 
Croat mogu (I can) ; Latin ne (not), Serbo-Croat ne. 
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The South S1»T UnguagM are 
their lelanvcs m Central Eurapc Russian 

Slovak) and Eastern Euro^ (German, 

aud Ukrainian) by a bat of non SU 
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Vladivostok in Eastern Siberia and fro 
m North Russia to Burgas on the Black bea 
Kotor on the Adnauc .„,i^ious 

Serbo-Croat is often considered the most 
of the Slavomc languages This is partly ue 
fatt that It has avoided the agglomerauo 
consonants that are so st rik ing a fcatme o ^ 
other Slavonic languages — compare ’ 

Serbo-Croat donas (to-day) with Czech and g* 
dres, Serbo-Croat tuk (wolf) with Czech »/<e , p 
because it is one of the languages (rare in Europe , 
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Slovene is another) luving what is known as a 
“musical" accent, i.e. in which part of the pro- 
nunciation of each word is a definite -—. a 
rise or fall of the voice. Whereas m a language li^e 
English the intonadon of each word variw wi ^ 
intendon of the speaker (compare the various 
intonadons of Yes, Yes !y Yes?), in er o toa 
word for “hand” is always, as it were, ru.ka(, me 
word-intonadon being interv,'Oven with die intona- 
tion of die sentence (questioning, doubting, asserung. 


etc.) to form a fascinating melody-pattern. 

Like aU the Slavonic languages except Bulgarian, 
Serbo-Croat is highly inflected, that is to say, 
the relationship between the various nouns, etc., 
in the sentence is largely expressed^ not by pre- 
positions and word-position as in English or Frcn ^ , 
but by changes in the end of the words as ^ in 
Latin and Greek. For example, “ engleski 
means “ the English officer,” “ engleskog oficir^ 

“ of the EngUsh officer,” “ engleskow oficir// “ to 
the English officer.” The number of endings has 
been reduced somewhat as compared with Czech or 
Russian, but unlike Russian Serbo-Croat has retained 
the special form of the Vocative, so that the author of 
this book would be referred to as Gospodin tiarrison 


(^Ir. Harrison) but addressed as Gospodine Harrisonfi 


(O hir. Harrison j cf. Latin bon? domine). 

The most important foreign contributor to the 
vocabulary of Serbo-Croat has for obvious historical 
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reasons been TurUsh, &om which there have passed 
into the language a great many nause Turkish and 
ako Arabic and Persian words The result is that 
It IS possible to hear m the streets of Belgrade words 
almost identical with forms used as far to the East 
as Persia and India {owing ro the hloonsh Conquest), 
as fat to the West as Spam and the Spanish speaking 
parts of Amenca. These words, against which there 
has never been any marked Punst reaction, lend the 
language an agtecable touch of Oncntal colour 
As spoken by the peasants, Serbo-Croat falls into 
three main, directs, which, to avoid the use of 
technical terms, may be designated y4, B and C 
Roughly speaking, ^alect A is spoken in Zagreb 
and the surrounding parts of Ctoatu, having as its 
Western naghbour Slovene, to which it presents 
many simUanties , dialect B is used in a so^ area 
on the coast near Flume and on the islands along 
the Dalmatian coast , and dialect C is the language 
of most of the rest of the country, including Serbia, 
Bosnia, Hertrcgovina and Montenegro There are 
also minor dialects fonnmg the ttansmon to 
Bulgarian, and tn fact often claimed (possibly with 
jusuce) as dialects of that language 

These three dialects arc very similar, and occasion 
no difficulty m intctcommunicauoa , they differ 
perhaps less than estteme dialed of English. Their 
closeness is further shown by the fact that each of 
the three presents m difietent parts of its area a 
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fl^eefold devdopment of the Slavomc vowd 
vendonally indicated by S; ^cly « »; W » ^ 
(ptononnced roughly like the tt-e m 
or. under certain conditions.^ (I*' i J' 

For instance, the Slavonic words W» (wtateX 
(faith! appear in the «-dialects as W», »««. in *e 
idialects as bih. vira and in the ,>dial«s as ii,do 
■ vjera. There are further mixed forms, i.e. words of 
the ;-type in e-dialects, and so on. i c 

Dialects A and C, but not the more ^ 

the islands also share the curious shiftmg of toe 
accent one syUable towards the begmmng of toe 
■word from its original position as deduce 
Russian and Bulgarian. Thus the word for hand, 
in Russian riikd, Bulgarian rTikd, dialect B o er o 
Qoat rukd (i.e. stressed on the last syllable) ^ 
dialects ^ and C ruka, with the stress on the first 
syllable. The result is that in these dialects no word 
of more than one syllable can be stressed on the en , 
and this also operates in ■words borrowed 
abroad, "wbence the prouuriciatioiis advo 


ojicir, and so on. 

In so far as the Croats may be said to speak 
dialects A and B, and the Serbs dialect C (though the 
distinction is not really so hard and fast, and, or 
instance, many Croats speak dialect C), Serbs an 
Croats are thus separated linguistically by 2. quite 
iaconsiderable difference of dialect. But this does 
not give a complete picture of the situation. At e 
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FOOD IN YUGOSLAVIA 
By LL^rjorie Watson Harrison 


Red wliite ate the kitchens of the towns. White 
walls, white floors, white doors and white cupboards 
and tables and stools ; white sinks and plates and 
bowls, a big flat-topped stove set in gleaming white 
tiles and red and white cooking pans of every con- 
ceivable shape and size, tall and narrow, flat and 
squat, red outside and white inside with two little 
handles like saucy ears. For every dish there’s a 
special shape and size that is the best and every 
kitchen has it. 

The red and white colour scheme is emphasised by 
the pans of milk and cream, the velvety white cheese 
of goats’ milk, the dishes of sour milk and the soft 
red of tomatoes and paprika piled on the tables or 
peeping fi:om the gigantic market basket. Even in 
winter the colour is there in the neatly stacked 
bottles of tomato puree and the strings of dried red 
peppers hanging from the ceiling. 

But red and white unrelieved would be monotonous. 
There are the burnished hand-beaten copper pre- 
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the lamb or mutton or pork, tiny chops perhaps or 
a whole young lamb in the springtime or a sucking 
pig for Christmas. Or perhaps we would visit a 
peasant’s stall to buy a turkey, goose, duck or chickens. 

If we long for a dish of chicken’s livers we can buy 
them for a penny each, or we may buy chicken breasts 
at twopence each. 

If we need fish we go to the fish stalls, and watching 
the fish sw immin g ia huge glass tanks. We choose 
a lively specimen which the fishmonger catches with 
his net, an ugly black brute of a fish with a broad flat 
head, or a queer fish with a spiked snout, aU shapes 
and sizes of river fish. Perhaps we long for sea 
fish, succulent oysters, lobsters or the many varieties 
of excellent fish caught in the waters of the Adriatic. 
All these can be bought, for they are brought fresh 
each day by aeroplane from the coast, but they are 
luxuries. A dozen oysters will cost one and six- 
pence and for that sum we can buy a chicken or 
three pounds of beef. 

Everythmg is there in its season and we scorn the 
foods that ate out of season. In the springtime 
there are fresh green salads, lettuce, chicory, “ bird’s 
salad, radishes, young onions, followed by cucum- 
bers and tomatoes and green and red paprikas. We 
buy wisely and at the height of their season lettuces 
may be ten a penny, cucumbers a halfpenny each, 
tomatoes a halfpenny a pound. Eggs may cost ten- 
pence a score, and how the housewife grumbles if 
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they cost as much as a penny each at Chnstmas 
tune 

The fruit epeas quickly m the warm sunshine, 
cherries, straw^rncs big and succulent or small and 
scented from the woods, raspberries, peaches, apn- 
cots, plums, apples, pears, qumccs, melons of all 
sizes from the tmy green fleshed aromatic pine 
apple melons to the ghstemng huge water melons 
with their cool pmk flesh and jet black seeds Grapes, 
tiny and green, for a penny a pound, or big black 
scented ones that cost as much as fourpcncc a pound 
The pomted tose-unted grapes can be bought until 
Qmstmas tune, but then there are only nuts, prunes, 
figs, sultanas and the juicy oranges and lemons, which 
are among the few imported foodstuffs 

There are vegetables in the same profusion , 
peas and beans, young tiny marrows and cucumbers 
for stuSing celenac and salsify, cabbages with firm 
white hearts minute sprouts, carrots, turnips, parsnips, 
purple egg plants kohl rabi (eaten young and raw), 
mushrooms and fungi in a tcmfjujg range of colours, 
young green corn, asparagus all appear in their season, 
not forced in glass bouses, but grown in rich earth 
and npened in the kindly sunshine, picked at tbcir 
pnme and brought to the towns from the villages in 
osen carts without being staled by tram journeys 
and wholesalers* stores 

The winter kitchens of the country resemble those 
of the town, but in the garden fliere is a big back oven 
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where the bread is baked. Often there is a roof of 
boughs supported by saplings and under its shade 
the stove and 'kitchen equipment is carried out for 
the summer to keep the house cool. 

Here the nations meet and mingle as the rivers 
meet beneath the bluff where stands the Turkish 
fortress — and they have brought with them the best 
dishes of their countries which have been absorbed 
and adapted to form a national cookery as varied and 
exciting as the cookery of any country in the world. 

It is impossible to describe all the dishes — a whole 
volume would be needed, but here are a few examples. 

Chicken soup — a great tureen of it with neat 
joints of succulent chicken in a soup which has been 
rendered memorable by the addition of a glass of 
thick cream and the juice of lemons. 

The Eastern influence is found in the “ Sarma,” 
young vine leaves used as parcel wrapping for a 
mixture of minced mutton, rice and onion which has 
been ftied in olive oil. The tiny parcels are sauted 
and finally cooked slowly in thick tomato and paprika 
sauce. Cabbage leaves are sometimes used in the 
same way, either sauerkraut or fresh leaves which 
have been steeped for a few minutes in boiling water 
to make them supple. Green peppers, tiny marrows, 
short cucumbers, and tomatoes are also stuffed and 
cooked in their season. 

Yoimg lambs, pigs and chickens are speared on a 
spit and cooked over a fire of fragrant vine branches 
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or charcoaj All aftemooa a fliaa sits patjcndf 
tumiflg the spits and in the evening, dining under 
the stars, two chefs will come round bearing the 
speared chickens shoulder high, and the dmer nuy 
make his choice 

Cnsp salads accompany the baked meats, tomato, 
cucumber, lettuce or green papnka, all dressed wiUi 
an abundance of the local olive oil and pink wine 
vmegat In wmtcc there arc salads of beans cooked 
in obie oil and water and then mired with chopped 
garlic or onion , ” ajvar ’ made from a puiie of egg 
plants, beetroots baked not boded, celeoaq 
cooked and cut into slices or shredded raw and 
dressed with cream, potato salad with omon and 
thick mayonnaise, and salads of white and red 
cabbage 

Moussaka is another dish which savours of the east 
An earthenware dish is filled with alternative layers 
of minced mutton and shces of potato or egg plant 
which have been dipped m b^ci and bghtly fned 
Over this is poured a batter of eggs and sour cream 
and the whole is baked slowly for some hours 

Goulash, in which the ch/ef mgrediaits are beef 
and papnka is half soup half stew It is eaten with 
a form of macatom freshly made with eggs and 
flour Here agam the influence of a near neighbour 
can be seen 

Rich layer cakes or ‘toite** are usually prepared 
when guests are expected For a torte plenty of butter, 
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about half a pound, ten or twelve eggs, sugar, gromd 
almonds or walnuts or chocolate an per aps a 
flour are the usual ingredients. The fillings ag 
call for eggs and butter in plenty. Never m any 
country have I seen such a fascinating ^“lety o 
small cakes, no bigger than a lollipop, ^ 

which the Yugoslav housewife can produce, i e 
are handed round as we would hand round sweets 


and chocolates. 

Pancakes, too, are a national dish, small ones 
which melt in the mouth, made with more eggs ^ 
is usual in England and often with tlie addition of a 
Httle melted butter to the batter. The filling may 
be sweet or savoury, jam, nuts or curd cheese are the 

most popular. . , 

The most interesting pastry from the foreigners 
point of view is a form of flaky pastry. Flour an 
water are mixed to a dough and kneaded well. Then 
the dough is placed on a clean tablecloth on a large 
kitchen table in the centre of the room. The dough 
is gently stretched in all directions until it is as thin 
as tissue paper. Several layers are placed in a baking 
tin, each layer sprinkled with ohve oil, then a thick 
layer of fillin g is added, minced meat, egg and spinach, 
curd cheese and spiced apples are some of the fillings 
in general use. Finally, several more layers of 
besprinkled pastry fiU. the dish and the whole is baked 
until the pastry is a golden brown outside and melting 
in the centre. Sometimes the filling is placed on the 
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waferlitc sheet of dough which is then rohed up, 
loly poly ^hioa, baked and cut m slices 

There’s a delightful mcanscqoencc about the menu 
here Cheese may crop up at unusual times m the 
meal, fnuts m syrup may be served with chicken ot 
as a sweet When the syrup is thicker a spoonful of 
the fruit IS taken at eadi cercmooial visit At hrst 
the meals may seem a mfle heavy to the ximnitiated 
when faced with course after course of nch meats 
followed by even ndier sweets, but soon a keen 
appreciation wdl ensue 

Whatever fonn the meal may have taken the end 
1 $ always the same Small cups of coHee which ate 
always served in the tradiuon of “ suoog as a hoo, 
Hoc as bell, and sweet as love,” with a froth covenog 
the top CoSso IS drunk &om the early hours of the 
tnomiog till late at night 

The prodigahty of summer and autumn is not 
wasted here Every housewife nses early before the 
sun is hot and the store cupboard beats witness to her 
industry Row upon row of ” slatko,” the dehaous 
syrupy jam with the fhuts preserved whole m it 
Bottles of fruit in syrup, pickled gherkins, dned and 
pickled pepper, bottles of thick tomato pur£c, the 
making of which would fill a chapter m itself, all 
these will bring vaocty to the taWe m winter Dned 
smoked meats are cut into thin shccs and eaten widi 
plum brandy The sun-dncd ham of Dalmatia is a 
famous delicacy, as is also the dned Ohnd trout, so 
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delicious fiaked on sandwiches. No one has fully 
appreciated a sausage who has not tried one in which 
a little smoked goose breast has been mixed with the 
pork. 

Here haricot beans are plentiful and cheap and a 
delicious pot of baked beans and tomato has become 
a joke, because it is a svure sign that the housekeeping 
funds are running low. 

We cannot leave the gastronomical scene without 
a glance at the street comer vendors whose stock in 
trade changes with the seasons, boiled com cobs, 
baked com cobs, caramelled fruits speared on orange 
sticks, fruit syrups, bars of nut toffee, roast chesmuts, 
popcorn balls. Most of these small boys have no 
licence to trade, and often they are to be seen dashing 
from one side of the street to the other to escape an 
approaching gendarme, who will leave them un- 
molested if they can reach the no man’s land of the 
other pavement which is off his beat. 

What of the national drinks ? The old fashioned 
people begin the day with a glass of plum brandy, a 
cup of black coffee, and a spoonful of jam. But 
foreign influence shows itself in white coffee and 
rolls which are now seen in most households. 

At mid-day the aperitif is variations of spirits dis- 
tilled from fhiits, plum brandy predo mina ting, and 
there is an infinite variety of wines to accompany the 
good food, white and red, light and heavy, sweet as 
sugar or so acid that the mouth shrinks. 
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What visioas of happy houit with good f’ncnds, 
good food, good wines 1 Can we ever hope tha* these 
days will return and that m these war scarred lands 
we shall once again gather round the friendly board 
and bear that sttaauhtxog exchange of ideas uhich 
was an insepuabte part of the en} 0 >ment of the 
deliaous foods and wines ^ 



